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We have sold 3; per cent. of the Automobile ‘Tires purchased 
in the United States tor the season of 1go6 to date. 
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Yet even this enormous output was not sufficient to enable us to fill all our orders for 


Piamond 


WRAPPED TREAD TIRES 


without delays, as customers who have been obliged to wait can testify. We are now 
equipped to make 300 more tires per day than ever before. 
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HEN buying a car it 
behooves the pur 


haser to look around well, 

with intelligent discrimi 
nation, and know whether 
he is buying a car which 
will be a lasting pleasure 
or asource of constant ex 
pense and annoyance 


Whether or not the 


“Rigs that Run” 


have been builded wisely 




















is shown by the numerous 
copies of “ST. LOUIS” integral nstruction which you see very hand. Other makers 
knew which car was giving the best satisf nm, and with keen rception copied (as far as they 
dared) the simple combined motor 


LOUIS” name in the position it occupies to-day. Catalogs free. 


ST. LOUIS MOTOR CAR CO. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
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The ravine at Alpine up which strag- 
gles a zigzag road to Closter, was “Clos- 
ters Landing’ in the days of the Rev- 
olution. The road was built by Lord 
Howe for military purposes and was 
traveled by Lord Grey and his dragoons 
one September evening in 1778 en route 
to massacre Baylor’s Cavalry of horse 
where they lay asleep in the Hacken- 
sack valley. 

Four miles from this point there is a 
break in the cliffs known as Sweden's 
Landing and once called Paramus. It is 
a short distance above the spot where 
the Indian .Head stands, now shorn of 
its beauty by quarrymen, and has shaken 
to the passing of half the warriors of 
the Revolution. Cornwallis’ army drag- 
ged its cannon through Paramus into 
Tappan Town and southward into New 
Jersey. On the day when at the close 


CORSON’S LANDING 
of the war Washington gave a farewell 
dinner to the defeated English comman- 
der Carleton, Paramus blossomed 
the flower of both the armies. 

Tappan witnessed the closing act of 
the Andre tragedy. Here the court mar- 
tial was held at the old Dutch Church, 
which stood where stands the present 
one. The ’76 stone house, recently re- 
stored, was the prison of Andre. In the 
parlor of the De Windt House, Gen- 
eral Washington wrote the death war- 
rant of Andre, and there, two days later, 
he paced the floor in anguish until a gun 
signalled that the scapegoat of Arnold 
was hanged and dead. An_ inscribed 
block of granite now marks the spot 
where Andre died. . 

If one would lose no item of ‘A.idre 
he will take the ferry from Nyatk to 


with 
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[arrytown, where he will come upon a 
monument surmounted with a _ bronze 
minute man which celebrates Andre’s 
capture on this particular spot. Andre 
came ashore from the Vulture by night 
on the 21st of September to negotiate 
with Arnold for the surrender of West 
Point. He landed at the Red Rock dock, 
a mile and one-half south of Haver- 
straw, and met Arnold among the trees 
of the lower slope of High Tor. This 
is the loftiest point on the Hook Range. 
Day began to break before Arnold and 
Andre finished their consultation, where- 
upon they retired to the house of Joshua 
Hett Smith, which still stands in good 
preservation on Treason Hill, about two 
miles north of Haverstraw on the rock 
of Stony Point. In this house Aaron 
Burr afterward studied law under the 
Smith brothers, and the tracing of his 
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surname is distinguishable on the top 


Before Arnold left 
the Smith house for his own home that 
morning the battery on Verplanck’s 
Point had opened fireonthe Vulture and 
forced her to drop several miles down 
stream as far as Teller’s Point. Dr. 
Smith would not run the risk of follow- 
ing the Vulture down strram and at 
twilight escorted Andre to the King’s 
Ferry at Grassy Point by which they 
crossed to Verplanck’s Point, horses and 
all. They proceeded southward safely 
through the American lines, Andre wear- 
ing a cloak over his uniform, both being 
supplied with passes from Arnold. After 
Smith had left him Andre’s precaution 
forsook him, for at Tarrytown he mis- 
took three young American guerrillas 
for Tories and confidently hinted at the 


of the mantelpiece. 
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urgency of his business as a British offi- 
cer. Search disclosed the papers in his 
boots and the day for Andre was lost. 

Before leaving Haverstraw, which is a 
good center of operations, one to-day 
should not omit to climb High Tor for 
the stupendous view from its summit. 

The road that forks with the Long 
Clove near the southern end of the Hav- 
erstraw village, ascending the lower 
slope of High Tor and entering the gap 
between it and its lower neighbor on 
the left, was a famous turnpike in Rev- 
olutionary days. It runs for some dis- 
tance as the Shore Clove, and becomes 
successively the Ridge Road, the Swamp 
Road and the Red Hill Road, on its 
way to Conger’s. On the other hand, 
Long Clove skirts the mud hole, which 
is a low scooped-out area of clay lying 
along the Hudson front for several miles 
of brickyards. Going north, the Long 
Clove becomes Bradway to Haverstraw. 
Later the White Row, and thence pass- 
ing through Treason Hill and the tree 
where Washington paid off his soldiers, 
connect with Stony Point and the bat- 
tle ground. A road leading west from 
Stony Point passes the old Spring street 
farm. Under the roof Mad Anthony 
Wayne gathered his soldiers on the night 
of the 16th of July, 1779, and fastened 
in their hats the strings of white paper 
that should distinguish them from the 
enemy in the dark. From here the com- 
mand marched on Stony Point. 

All of this district will be included in 
one grand park open to automobile and 
carriage travel just as soon as the nec- 
essary papers may be signed by the New 
York and New Jersey governors. 


They Killed the Goose 

There’s many a man working to-day 
at a bench or working in other fields 
for the regular salary of a mechanic who 
looks back with regret to the days of 
old when he was able to draw from $20 
to $35 per week as a chauffeur. Men 
so employed are unable to secure posi- 
tions as chauffeur and rightfully so. 
They killed the goose that laid the gold- 
en egg for them, just as is being done 
by so many other men in the field, by 
proving incompetent to fulfil the duties 
for which they were employed. During 
the time of their apprenticeship in mo- 
toring they did not realize their snap. 
Grafting tactics adopted, their 
money for salary and graft came easy, 
and they spent money like water in high 
living. Employers finally grew to learn 
of their indiscretions and they lost posi- 
tions which paid them several times the 
amount they had received from their 
trades, providing they had any. Forced 
to go to work because unable to gain 
references, they did so. The days of old 
when their work was light, pleasant and 
profitable, are now sources of regret to 
them for the olden days make the pres- 
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days seem most irksome. It might 
well were some philanthropist to take 
the chauffeurs into some closed room 
i then tell them the truth. As a matter 
fact, men of to-day, oftentimes mere 
ys, are making money as chauffeurs by 
ible than was ever made by our fath- 


ers in the days of old when they kept 
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books, clerked or performed sundry 
other duties. Men and young men ca- 
pable of earning perhaps eighteen dol- 
lars a week working from ten to twelve 


hours a day now enjoy salaries and com- 


missions of over twice and oftentimes 
treble that amount driving an automo- 
bile. In driving machines of from $3,000 
to $10,000 or more in value they really 
have more enjoyment than the owner, 
but they do not realize this until too late. 
The men who have dropped down and 
out should themselves warn their fellows 
who are still enjoying their snaps to 
keep right on in the position lest they 
also lose out and be forced to go to 
work to make their living. Dissatisfac- 
tion with their present condition and a 
failure to appreciate it is not wunder- 
standable among the chauffeurs of to- 


day 


Fraudulent Deadheads 


\ great many impecunious people have 
enjoyed Sunday excursions on automo- 
iles by pretending that they intended 
buying when they were not possessed 
sufficient means to purchase a wheel- 
irrow. The New York Sun tells a 
tory about how a pair of deadheads 
were left far in the country to hoof it 
ye. The story has evidently been 
helped by the writer’s imagination, but 
sounds well: 
Because, for one thing, demonstrations 
re not so much insisted upon by pros- 
ective buyers, and furthér, for the rea- 
mn that dealers have become more 
hrewd and wary in sizing up apparent 
ustomers, there is less imposition than 
rmerly upon tradesmen by fakers, who 
btain free rides by posing as intending 
purchasers and asking for demonstra- 
ons. There is still some of this sort 
f grafting. though. and as the dealers 
row more cautious, the grafters develop 
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more cleverness of method. A pair who 
successfully worked a number of dealers 
in the trade for Sunday excursions were 
neatly trapped recently and served in a 
way that should be taken as a model 
by the trade. 

The method of the pair was to call 
up on the telephone, give the name of 
a physician of repute or of some 
man to whom a dealer would be 
naturally anxious to sell. Then 
it would be represented that the 
doctor, or other, was too busy to 
attend to the purchase himself, 
but would leave the selection of 
the car to a confidential friend 
and another who was “wise” 
concerning motor cars, if the 
dealer would kindly receive them 
as his representatives, and as he 
was anxious for an early delivery, 
couldn’t the dealer give his am- 
bassadors a good, long demon- 
stration ride on Sunday, so as to 
have the matter speedily settled? 
This story,well handled, was onethatan 
agent would naturally “fall for,” but the 
suspicions of one man were aroused by 
the conduct of his ambassador passen- 
gers and he tried while out on the road 
to call up the supposed principal. Fail- 
ing in this and having his suspicions fur- 
ther aroused, he finally challenged them: 

“I am convinced,” he said, while the 
car was at a standstill at a hotel, “that 
you fellows are not on the level. Now, 
it is up to you to square yourselves by 
communicating with your 
friend, the doctor, or pay me for the 
trip out from home. The other option 
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is to walk home.” The passengers 
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“I guess it is up to us to walk home,” 
replied one of the grafters, and the deal- 
er was as good as his word, for he im- 
mediately turned on the power and leit 
his erstwhile passengers standing by the 
roadside, five miles from the nearest rail- 
way station and forty-five miles from 
home. From their general behavior he 
inferred that they did not have enough 
for the railroad fare and the thought 
pleased him all the more. 


Fleeing From the Wrath 

A prominent New York tradesman, 
whose name may not be mentioned, told 
a story of adventure which is interest- 
ing. This gentleman, believing that a 
motorist has no show at all in court, 
takes every chance of arrest. He invari- 
ably tries to escape, and in nine of ten 
cases he does so. On a recent Sunday 
while driving on Long Island he spied 
a cop in his wake. Opening up his car 
he flew, and was dismayed to see some 
railroad gates go down in front of him. 
Apparently caught, he spied an opening 
in a fence and through this he turned, 
passing through a field and over an 
embankment as high as an office desk. 
In the roadway he almost ran into an- 
other policeman and again he was 
forced to flee. There were then two in 
pursuit and when another gate went 
down at a railroad crossing, the driver 
almost gave up the game. But a chance 
to run round the gateman’s shanty and 
across the tracks was open and the trick 
was turned. Still a third policeman came 
upon the scene and the three were on the 
go. A man on horseback, also an offi- 
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were on the ground making a pretence 
at examining the car. They tried to 
bluff, but their story did not hang to- 
gether well enough to satisfy the driver. 
“Well,” he said at last, “what is your 


answer?” 
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cer, endeavored to stop the fleeing auto, 
but he had about as much chance of do- 
ing this. as—well, it doesn’t matter. The 
car was kept going and finally Williams- 
burg, Bridge was reached, and then old 
Broadway. This driver has no intention 
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of again venturing on Long Island for 
a time, and when he does, it will be 
with another car. He is even thinking 
of wearing a beard. “I did one good 
turn, at least,” said he, “for other mo- 
torists, for I captured all the policemen 
and left the roads clear for a large part 
of the country for a time. They were 
all busy hunting me, and a gay time they 
had, for I lead them a merry chase, I 
can tell you.” 


The Waning Picturesque Garb 


One of the many disappointments 
that a traveler through various far 
eway lands receives is the absence of 
anything extraordinary about the dress 
and appearance of the na- 
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ever saw the stage tramp on the pub- 
lic highway. It would be necessary to 
make reply that the most exaggerated 
iorm of the tattered tramp is mdeed 
seldom seen on the roads. Clothes are 
too easily come by in this free-hanucu 
country to make it necessary for any 
vagabond to go absolutely in shreds, 
as the stage tramp often makes him- 
self up. Nor is it true that the average 
tramp carries about with him a tomato 
can fastened to a string. That is a 
stage refinement. But if you want to 
find really distinctive garb, you had 
better visit one of the hobo camps that 
are to be found not far out of town. 
Or get the job of taking care of the 
village lock-up in the summer time 
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measured, recorded. If a National So 
ciety for the Study of Vagabonds were 
established, it ought to number among 
its members not only sociologists and 
criminologists, but artists, actors, poets 
and playwrights.” 

A Mustard Seed Germinates a 

Huge Tree 

One little rumor will grow and grow 
until the man who started it will learn 
the real news ultimately through its mag- 
nification and will hardly recognize the 
old original story which he placed in cir- 
culation. Such a little rumor was start- 
ed innocently enough regarding the 
route of the Glidden tour for the pres- 
ent year. Someone said that at one point 





tives of foreign climes. <Au- 
tomobilists who are privi- 
leged to pass leisurely over 
many countries are often dis 
appointed at the depressing 
uniformity of garb and ap- 
pearance of the people they 
see in every region they visit. 
A person from Chicago 
starts on a tour of the world 
expecting to see diversity of 
garbs marking their own on 
every strange country, and 
finds nothing more _pictur- 
esque than the sights on 
State street. The only relief 
from this dreary monotony 
is the hobo or beggar. The 
beggar has been a privileged 
character all over the world, 
and the modern ragged un- 
sanitary hobo inherits some 
of the peculiarities of dress 
and manner of his ancient 
crait. On this subject. the 
New York Globe comments: 

“Respectable masculine 
dress, all over Christendom, 
has fallen to such a deadly 
levei of unpicturesque monot- 
ony that the genus hobo, 
otherwise known as _ the 
tramp, 1s about the only per- 
son who now wears anything 
interesting or distinctive. An 
American tramp does not 
dress like an English tramp, 
and both are _ different from the 
French tramp. And as for the Spanish 
tramp, he is the most. picturesque 
‘caballero’ that ever deigned to go on 
toot, perpetuating in his person and his 
tattered adornments something of the 
nobility of mien of both the middle 
ages and ancient Rome. So common 
is the recognition of the tramp’s right 
to be considered the living custodian 
of the graces of the past that the 
stage in all countries makes a specialty 
of presenting him just as he is, or in 
a pleasing exaggeration of his most 
essential characteristics. 

“Some one may indeed ask if we 
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You will be convinced that looped 
and windowed raggedness has not al- 
together gone out of fashion. 

“The tramp is picturesque and na- 
tional because he cannot help it. His 
costumes and daily habits are an evo- 
lution from and of the soil. All his 
garments are derived from the people. 
Subsisting off the country, he becomes 
the composite expression of the most 
unstudied, the least conforming, the 
homeliest and roughest phases of its 
life. Everybody else is sophisticated; 
he is the thing itself. For this reason 
he ought to be scientifically studied. 
He should be photographed, sketched, 
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a few miles of road would have to be 
constructed. Each man telling it added 
a mile or two to the total until the 
story grew that pretty nearly the entire 
State of Maine would have to be graded 
for the tour. gis a matter of fact, the 
roads are already there and while the 
tour carries the men who motor through 
country that is wild beyond compare, not 
a foot of roadway has to be constructed 
Some stretches will be improved ere the 
tour, but that is all. The spreading of 
this tale had almost dissuaded some 
timid ones from taking part in the tour, 
but, fortunately, the thing was corrected 
in time. 
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A Week in the Catskills 
\ week in the Catskill mountains has 
1ught me more of the glow and glory 
Nature in her beauty and solitude 
an a year in Central Park or a month 
Dreamland. Then in one short week I 
ive learned to run an automobile. It 
like receiving a new sense. Electric 
tors delighted me not, nor gasolene 
irs either, but a change has come over 
e spirit of my dream. Now my mind 
iirly revels in primary batteries and sec- 
ndary coils, and complete circuits end- 
ng in explosions that send me in fancy 
hirling away by unfrequented nooks 
nder dark cedars or by silvery birches, 
sreen-mantled and tassel-hung, listening 
the lullaby murmur of streams 
June is the sweetest month of the year. 
The green, glad earth seéms as it pass- 
g through the penumbra of Heaven 
Sober suited night had settled upon Pine 
Hill when we arrived at the Alpine. The 
tel was already nearly filied with 
guests from distant cities. We were in- 
duced to each other in a frank, open, 
yest manner, that put everybody at 
ise, There were dowagers and dames 
nd girl graduates with golden hair, and 
iid men and children, and an artist, and, 
mong the rest, a charming young doc- 
fresh from a Southern university, 
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and he had the kindness 
to ask if I would take a 
run out in an automo- 
bile. He was’ good 


£ oO d 
humored, and certainly 


looking and 


1 would be delighted, 
and we arranged to 
start on the morrow. 
Dawn in the Catskills 
is something _ spiritual 
The mountain tops rise 
out of a sea of spectral 
whiteness, and_ glisten 
like green is.ands in a 
far spreading archipel 
ago. Presently the hill 
tops are tinged with 
orient flame, and _ the 
white wonder rolls 
away like a curtain and 
the splendor of the 
panorama of the woody 
wilderness is before us 
\ fine road leads along the bottom 
of the valley between the hills. The elec 
tric motor ran smoothly at a moderate 
speed and the mechanism seemed much 
simpler than I imagined. Tiller, con 
troller and brake were as simple as A 
B C, and on the way back the Doctor 


showed me how to steer, and declared 
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STEERING AN ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Next day | 


was initiated into the mysteries of the 


that | was an apt pupil 


operation of the reversing motion, and, 
to my surprise, | was getting more in 
terested in the electric machine than in 
the beautiful scenery 

Meanwhile, little by little, Doctor 
His fath 
er was of a Southern family that had 
suffered much by the Civil War, but had 


Johnson's life story came out 


got the upper hand of their losses suffi 
ciently to send the young man to col 
lege. In studying to amend the health 
of other people the young man had pat 
tially lost his own health. Oculists usu 
ally have poor sight themselves, just as 
shoemakers’ wives have poor shoes, but 
the Doctor had an eye to his health, and 
if was the balsam of the firs and the 
odor of the pines for him Students 
readily make friends, and here he was 
at the Alpine in the company of some 
of his elders who seemed to care for lit 
tie beyond the billiard room. 

On the third day there was to be some 


thing going on at the Grand Hotel for 


the benefit of the San Francisco suf 

ferers, and while the others were getting 
¢ , 

ready the Doctor was showing me th 

wonderful intricacies of an elegant gas 

olene motor In a brief time he clever 


ly traced the various parts and their ri 

lation to each other. He first showed 
where the gasolene passed from the tank 
to the mixer, and explained the ingeni 

ous device whereby the flow rf the 
liquid is accelerated or stopped by mean 

of a floating little tin can enclosed in the 
mixer which, on rising, operated a needle 
valve, and allowed only a limited amount 
of the gasolene to pass through to the 
air tube. A wedge-like throttling de 

vice was also explained, and then the 
moving of the piston from the head of 
sucking air 
through the open valve, and incidentally 


the cylinder outwards 


carrying a spray of gasolene with the 
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and how on the return 
stroke of the piston the valve closed and 
the piston compressed the air and gaso- 
lene until at the psychological moment 
the wiring from the attached battery to 
the switch came inf contact, completed 
the circuit,andycaused a spark of fire 
to explode the compressed saturated air 
in the chamber and the piston was driv- 
en on its course. The Doctor was just 
explaining with r@markable clearness the 
causes that led tO“the spark of fire oc- 
curring at the right*moment when the 


current of air, 
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rest of the party appeared and the cut- 
eff motion was applied to the Doctor’s 
lucid lecture. He ought to be appointed 
to the Chair of Motorology in the City 
College. His voice is low and sweet, 
and I never would have believed there 
was such absorbing interest in the sub- 
ject of a mere mechanical contrivance. 
The entertainment was of the usual 
kind—a wilderness of unset sounds on 
the piano, a few old songs, ice cream for 
the ladies and clouds of tobacco smoke 
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the gentlemen, but, above all, a 
sky of turquoise, and around us a world 
wrapped in emerald and spangled with 
flowers of rainbow hues. 

On the morrow I had my first experi- 
ence in cranking, which is hard work—in 
spots. The Doctor explained the spots 
to be where the compression of the 
air occurred previous to explosion. The 
explosions failed to occur, and this led 
us back to the wires again. The Doctor 
began at the beginning and explained 
the effect of distilled and _ sul- 


for 


water 
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phuric acid on certain metals, how mys- 
teriously the acid attacked the metals, 
how a thrill of horror, as it were, ran 
with lightning rapidity along the segre- 
gation of metallic molecules, how an at- 
tached wire could convey the current to 
the uttermost ends of the earth, rushing 
meanwhile into other metallic bodies 
with mercurial swiftness, how coils of 
miles and miles of insulated copper wire 
could contain incalculable volumes of 
this restless current that seemed ever 
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seeking release, how it could pas 
through vacant space in its mad desir: 
to find pastures new, and how in thi 
vacant space a flash of fire occurred a 
the expression of a spirit of revulsio 
on the part of the maddened atmospher« 
at being disturbed by the convulsive cur 
rent of electricity. Then the tangle o 
wires leading from the primary coils tc 
the spark plug where the little vacan 
space was finely adjusted inside the com 
pression chamber leading back throug! 
other variable adjustments moved at the 
proper instant by revolving eccentrics 
and back to the trembling vibrator that 
fluttered tremulously as the fairy wing 
of a humming bird. A delicate touch 
on the adjustable screw of the trembler, 
and it was all ready. Another turn of 
the crank, and away the pistons and fly 
wheel and cams and valves went, perfect 
the their courses. 
This was not all. The clutches, slida- 
bly engaging the puzzling variety 
toothed wheels, transmission gear- 
ing, as it is called, came in for review, 
and I had my first lesson in changing 
gears, and soon it became as simple as 
the electric motor. One lever changed 
the gearing, another the amount of avail- 
able then the steering 


as stars in 
of 


or 


force, wheel 


changed the direction, and there is a 
wide space on the road outside the vil- 
‘lage where I learned to turn the ma- 


chine round and round and cut fantastic 
figures like problems in Euclid. 

On the last day of the delightful week 
we ran to Griffin’s Corners, several miles 
away. We had no trouble on the road 
The Doctor taught me to start with the 
first speed gear in position and run 
slowly, then stop occasionally by simply 
depressing the clutch pedal. . Then the 
effect of advancing the spark was shown 
and the automobile acted like a: spirited 
horse that feels the whip. Then, retard- 
ing the spark, and. opening the throttle 
wider; and among the great trees near 
the home of Principal McCracken of the 
New York University, there is a straight 
stretch where I. learned to close the 
throttle, and then quickly change the 
gear, and open the gas throttle, and 
away we went like the wind. 

But all holidays have an. end, and, 
as Shakespeare says, “if every day were 
koliday, then to play were as hard as 
to work,” and I am back at school again 
in the great metropolis teaching half a 
hundred boys the rudiments of their ed- 
ucation, and I fear I am not confining 
myself to the regular curriculum, for 
the blackboard has wheels on it and a 
tangle of wires, and a trembler, the pal- 
pitations of which seem to reach me 
when I think of the Doctor. We prom- 
ised to meet at the seashore in August, 
and I hope under his master hand and 
eye to advance further in the mysteries 
and delights of automobiling. 
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A LESSON IN CRANKING 


Cost of a Six Day Auto Tour 

There is certainly no pleasanter way 
of seeing the country or enjoying a 
health-giving recreation than by taking 
leisurely tours in an automobile. This 
form of enjoyment is getting to be very 
popular, and we are frequently requested 
to give information about the cost of 
such trips. 

We have among our notes an account 
of a trip made by four friends from 
Reading, Pa., to Philadelphia, thence by 
a roundabout way to New York, making 

direct trip of 150 miles. Harry 
Schwartz acted as chauffeur and man- 
ager. They returned by Atlantic City 
nd Philadelphia. The Reading Eagle 
reports: 

The Schwartz auto consumed about 
60 gallons of gasolene during the tour 
It cost from 15 to 20 cents a gallon. Mr. 
Schwartz said the actual expenses of a 
six day’s auto trip are not heavy. The 
garage charges, including refilling of 
gasolene tank, were possibly $20. Sixty 

r seventy dollars can be made to cov- 
er the expenses of such a trip for four 
persons unless unforeseen incidents, 
uch as a smash-up and delays of other 
kinds should happen. The quartette is 
planning another auto outing this sum- 
mer. They consider it a great way to 
spend a vacation. 


The Just Punished for the Unjust 

The police are sometimes unjust in 
making arrests, of that there can be no 
loubt. The men who transgress the law 
he farthest escape, for they cannot be 
caught. At least they cannot be caught 
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without special prepara- 
tion. The men who 
are really trying per- 
haps to be fair in their 
speed and who are un- 
knowingly breaking the 
law are oftentimes the 
ones who are caught 
because they are “Easy” 
and stop. when ordered. 
It is the protests of 
such men that make the 
news in the morning 
papers. For the very 
reason that the hand of 
the law descends upon 


the just more perhaps 
than upon the unjust 
the proposition of the 
National Surety Co. to 
issue Powers of Attor 


ney tor $20 for a book 
ot five bonds should be 
acceptable to every au 
tomobilist With such 
powers of attorney it is 
possible for any motor- 
ist to issue his own 
bonds and to escape all 
of finding a 
bondsman in a _ strange 


the trouble 
country The forced 
stay in a police station while awaiting 
a bondsman is very annoying and with 
the bonds which are to be had for a 
slight charge to-day all trouble may 
be escaped. The man who is caught, 
whether he be in the right or the 
wrong, may get away within a few 
minutes and prepare to fight provid- 
ing his arrest is illegal or he may pre- 


pare to pay his fine some other 
day if legally at fault These 
bonds as a matter of fact are being 


taken out by thousands who drive and 
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the office of the National Surety Com- 
pany, 346 Broadway, New York, is 
crowded with applicants who desire to 
prepare for possible trouble 


Proposed Tour of Jamaica 

A considerable party of American 
tourists will invade Jamaica next winter 
under the guidance of that Prince of 
Good Fellows and able manager, Chester 
I. Campbell, of Boston, manager of the 
successful Boston automobile show and the 
great Worcester hill climb. Mr. Camp- 
bell is the originator of the idea and will 
charter a large fruit carrying steamer, 
which will be used for the round trip by 
perhaps one hundred merry motorists. 
Automobiles will be carried, of course, 
and Jamaica will see fifty or more ma- 
hines. The tourists will sail from Bos- 
ton just before Thanksgiving and will 
be back in Boston again the day before 
is perfecting 
all the details and already has twenty-five 
couples assured with as many cars. 
These are from Boston, and since speak- 
ing of the trip at Worcester, he has re- 
ceived a number of applications from 
New Yorkers. Jamaica is a delightful 
spot and has never been exploited for 
automobiling, although Senator Morgan 
did have in mind a journey to that ro- 
mantic island last winter. and an en- 
durance run of a week. Mr. Campbell, 
like Mr. Morgan, has ideas and he seems 
to belong in the Morgan class, for he 
goes ahead with these ideas and works 
them out long before anyone knows 
aught of them. His success in every- 
thing that he has undertaken speaks 
wonders for the proposed winter tour, 
and for others of like nature to follow, 
to well-known islands of the West In- 
dies 


Christmas, Mr. Campbell 
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An Extraordinary Crime 
Rosie Kilmak is in durance vile for 
what to us is an unparalleled 
Rosie hired householder in 
Coney Isiand as a’domestic servant. In- 


crime. 
was by a 
stead of taking life as easy as possible, 
Rosie developed a most energetic taste 
for scrubbing and dusting. and washing 
and ironing, attending to the furmace, 
delving and weeding the garden, raking 
the paths. Some of 
self appointed 


these duties were 


and presently her em- 
ployers concluded that she was less than 
compos mentis, a natural inference. 
When she got up one morning at three 
A. M. and began noisy scrubbing of the 
porch the limit was reached, and the 
Who 


girl was sent to an insane asylum 
could blame her employers? 





CUTTING FIGURES ON THE ROAD 


Wonderful Lord Kelvin 
It is thirty-four years since Lord Kel- 
Sir Wm 
first 


vin, the [Thompson of those 


days, made his suggestions tor a 
and 
Indi.n 


just 


tides, 
the 


machine 


machine to predict the one, 


very costly, was made for 


Government. A new set 
Washington to predict the time 


year in 


up at 
of low tide and high tide for a 
advance has improved vastly upon this 
It calculates the disturbing elements in 
troduced by no fewer than nineteen dif- 
the 
the configuration of the land, the vol- 


ferent factors in whole problem— 


of the waters flowing in the streams 


ume 

and rivers from the land to the sea, the 
nature of the sea bottom at the specified 
locality, the weather, and so on. The 
results of its labors are indicated on it 
by nineteen dials with pointers. To en- 


able it to do its work graphs are drawn 
showing the results of observations of 


THE 


the tides as they are. Another graph 
is then drawn showing how the tide is 
affected by prevalent weather, and in the 
same way graphs are drawn for each and 
every one of the known physical causes 
influence the tides. One by one 
these factors are eliminated, until the 
computer can predict every tide for some 
time to come, always except when those 
things occur of which no due notice is 


which 


given, such as a tidal wave, cyclone and 
like. 


the 


Record Steel Ingot 
\t the Manchester Works, Openshaw, 
of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., the largest steel ingot that has ever 
been made, weighing 120 tons, was cast 
On the ingot mould be- 
ing filled with molten 
steel it was pushed un- 


mn February 1 


der a press having a hy- 
draulic ram 6 feet in di- 
ameter, with a hydraulic 


working pressure of 3 


tons per square inch. 
This press is therefore 
capable of exerting a to- 
tal pressure of 12,000 
tons. The ingot was 
while in a molten condi- 
tion subjected to this 


pressure of 12,000 tons, 
the action of the 
(the Whitworth 
system of fluid pressure) 


process 


being to make the ingot 
homogeneous and sound 
and 

cracks 
which 


free 
and 
are so 
detrimental to steel in- 
gots. The ingot just 
cast is for the manufac- 


throughout, 
from those 


hssures 


ture of the low pressure 
the 
Cunard tur 
The ingot 


turbine motors for 
70,000 H. P. 
bine liners. 
mould weighs 180 tons.— 


Engineering. 


Prohibiting Home Amusements 
Years strict, 
minded parson who brought up his fam- 


ago we knew a stern- 


ily in the fear of God and of their fath- 


er. All kinds of innocent amusements 
were banished from the household and 
the most frivolous recreation permitted 
to the children was reading Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress 

What was talked about at the time 
as an amusing incident happened one 
afternoon As this unco guid man was 


passing his stable he heard sounds from 


the loft above which caused him to 
withdraw to the house. Taking the fam- 
ily bludgeon firmly in his own right 


hand, he returned and crept softly up the 
ladder. As his head appeared above the 


loft floor he heard such remarks as “I 
pass,” “Down she_ goes,” “Make it 
spades.”” Then ensued a pause as the 
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proceeded vigorously. At lengt 
younger asked “What’s trumps? 
The parent felt it incumbent on him 
this point to join in. He said softly, 
“Clubs is trumps, and its daddy’s deal 
In spite of this vigorous training tl! 


game 
the 


children turned out the worst in tl 
neighborhood. The innocent pleasure 
prohibited at home led to the seekin 


indulging in hidden pleasure 
the vice and crime. 


for and 
that led way to 


Supervision of Chauffeurs 


W. B. Hurlbut, of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., of New York, exercises a gen 
eral supervision of the chauffeurs wh 
and his instruc 
tions given to each are appreciated as a 
rule. In instances men who ar 
driving Packards fail to take care of 
their cars and fail to keep them well 
and in Sometimes they 
hurry them into the Packard agency an 
insist upon their being overhauled whe: 
all that is necessary is a good cleaning 
Then the wrath of the manager break 
loose and the chauffeur generally man 


operate Packard cars, 


some 


cleaned order. 


ages to lose the position he so prizes 
Hurlbut will not have 

him. In 
in fact, in a majority, the own 
Mr. Hurlbut to select the 
chauffeur and ask him to keep tabs upon 
the This the 
finds to his sorrow that his every act is 


for Manager 
lazy man around many in 
stances, 
ers allow 


man is done and driver 
known, and suddenly discovers that he 
has lost his position and his reputation 
by some covert act done out of knowl 
edge of his employer, but not outside the 
Mr. 


a natural 


Hurlbut’s knowledge. A 
the Packard 
the best lot 
employed in the city 


limit of 
consequence, 
whole 


chauffeurs as a are 


of men so 


Nerve 


A lady and gentleman were walking 
along the street together, when the gen 
tleman said: “Do you see that man on 
the other side of the way? He is a 
brave fellow.” “Indeed,” she replied, 
“how do you know?” “I have seen that 
man,” said he, “keep quite cool and col 
lected under very trying circumstances 
and when everything about him was 
pretty hot.” “You amaze me!” said she 
“Yes,” he continued, “that man can ac 
tually whistle. at danger, think of that!’ 
“Oh my,” she said, with feminine ad 
miration in her voice, “how fine, how 
noble; who is he? What is he?” “Yes 
he’s all right; he’s a locomotive engi 


”” 


neer. 

The Great Northern Railway, of Eng 
land, can boast of some remarkable non 
The longest of these is be 
Wakefield and King’s Cross, 
distance of 17534 miles, a journey usu 
ally performed in 190 minutes. The next 
longest non-stop run is King’s Cross tc 
Doncaster, 156 miles in 169 minutes. 


stop runs 


tween 
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pole system has been designed so as to 
allow the locomotive to move in either 
direction without changing the position 
of the trolley pole. 

The organization of the traffic has 
been arranged so that at the arrival of a 
train from Lausanne at the Brigue sta- 
tion, the steam locomotive will be taken 
off and an electric one put on the train, 
after which the train will be electrically 
driven as far as Iselle, where a steam lo- 


























\ugust, 1900 
gt Electrification of Simplon Tunnel 
ps . Electric traction for the Simplon Tun- 
:| Railway has for many years been the 
th ject of the studies and researches of 
i a Swiss electro-technical firms. The ques- 
: tion of electric traction in the Simplon 
t! : ime to a head when the firm of Brown, 
te veri & Co., of Baden, Switzerland, 
= ‘ fered to have the whole of the elec- 
a trical plant ready by the date of the 
pening of the tunnel and to put this 
tor 
en 
vh 
uc : 
2 
arc 
ol 
vel i 
hey 
an‘ 
he 4 
ing : 
ak t 
lan 2 
zes ¢ 
e 
in 
ag lant at the disposal of the Swiss Fed- 
the $ il Railways. 
_ At each of the two portals, at Brigue 
_ : and Iselle, of the tunnel, there are hy- 
= } iraulic power plants, which have been 
the 3 ised to supply power in the construc- 
am i n of the tunnel. With a few altera- 
oe yns and enlargements, it will be possi- 
the 5 ble to use these hydraulic installations 
A j for the generation of the current for 
kard lectric traction. 
lot ; The contact line or trolley wire, as we 
; vould call it, will be suspended in the 
5 tunnel on transverse suspension wires. 
; hich are fixed on hooks cemented into 
king the walls. 
gen [he locomotives were built by Messrs. 
a on 1 j Brown, Boveri & Co. They have three 
is a i riving axles and two alternately lead 
lied g and trailing pairs of wheels, the 
that lrivers being connected with two mo- 
col ‘ ts, which are placed between the main 
nces : xles, by means of connecting rods 
was h are balanced by four fan-shaped 
she ; unter weights, two on each side of 
» ac ; frame. The motors are designed for 
hat!’ ; speeds, 30 and 40 miles per hour 
. ad he draw-bar pull at the slower speed 
how 6 tons and at the higher speed 3! 
‘Yes ns. The total weight of the loco 
engi otive is 62 tons and the weight on the 
iving wheels is about 42 tons. The 
b, which is of good size, is provided 
Eng | th four doors, two at the side and 
non ) at the ends. The end doors permit 
s be : access into the train. All the elec- 
Ss i al equipment is in the cab with the 
usu j ception of the rheostats, which are 
next iced in the boxes over the leading and 
ss tc iiling wheels. 
Jur illustration shows that the trolley 
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comotive will again take the place of the 
electric one. 

On the part first to be electrified there 
are gradients up to Io per cent. for very 
short distances. The up gradient on the 
north side from Brigue to the middle of 
the tunnel amounts to about 2 per cent., 
while on the south side, from the middle 
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time occupied on the journey by the pas- 
senger trains from Brigue to Iselle will 
be 20 minutes, and in the reverse direc- 
tion 30 minutes. The goods trains will 
take about 40 minutes in each direction. 


Death of a Noted Scientist 


General regret is expressed at the 
death, by accident, of Professor Curie, 
the discoverer of the marvelous element, 
radium. The popular mind, which seldom 
takes much interest in scientific work, 
was strongly impressed with the dis- 
covery. M. P. Curie was in his forty- 
seventh year, and was professor of the 
Municipal School of Physics at the Sor- 
bonne, in France. His discovery fol- 
lowed that of M. Becquerel’s accidental 
discovery of uranium radiation. It 
was in the effort to find more powerful 
radiating bodies that Professor Curie 
discovered radium. 


Electric Engines 

The second of the two elecetric engines 
built by the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
Juniata shops for experimental purposes 
has been sent from Altoona to the East 
Pittsburgh works of the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, and there equipped 
with electrical appliances. The first lo- 
comotive has not been put in service 
since being recalled to the shops after 
the first trials, when defects were dis- 
covered. Both locomotives begin a 
series of experiments early this month. 
It is reported that the trials will be 
made by using the electric locomotives 
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of the tunnel to Iselle, the down gradient 
amounts to 7 per cent 

The total weight of passenger trains 
which can be run through the tunnel is 
365 tons, and goods trains, 465 tons. The 
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as “helpers” on the mountain grade, but 
the final disposition of the locomotives 
will not be known until the report of 
the trials has been submitted to the 
officers of the road 
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Bad Samaritans—The Real Levites 

The man who meets with an accident 
which is not repairable and who is com- 
pelled to lay up at the roadside should 
not object when automobile after auto- 
mobile passes him without questioning 


RICHARD T. NEWTON 
President Atlantic Motor Car Co , New York 


him regarding the accident. Providing he 
needs help, he should show some indi- 
cation of the fact when some one will 
lend him a hand. Many will not do so, 
but this should not discourage him com- 
pletely, for these are men so constituted 
that they will pass a fellow being in dis- 
tress and then expect assistance them- 
selves in event of need. Such men are 














R. H. SMITH 


President and Treasurer R. H. Smith Mfg. Co.. 


Springfield, Mass. 


oftentimes loudest in their protestations 
of lack of courtesy on the part of their 
fellow men. A really ‘““Good Samaritan” 


would have his hands full were he to 
stop for every machine laid up at the 
roadside. 


He is willing, but help 
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is not always needed in this enlightened 
age, as a majority of motorists under- 
stand their machines and will effect a 
repair without assistance. Motorists 
should, however, stop when aid is ask- 
ed, and men who do not do so should 


BURGOYNE HAMLLTON 
Welch Motor Car Co., New York 


at some time in their lives experience 
the feelings of the man left at the road- 
side and refused help when in all prob- 
ability they would be only too ready 
on the next occasion to lend a hand. 


Laying the Dust 
under consideration 
watering with deliquescent 


“The 
are oiling, 


processes 





PERCY MEGARGLE 


First to make round automobile trip to Pacific 
vast 


salts and tarring. The first consists in 
spreading upon a well-swept road a 
heavy oil obtained from distilled petro- 
leum. 

“Watering with such salts as chlorine 
of calcium would give appreciable re- 
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sults were it not for the ophthalmic 
fect on the eyes. 

“For tarring, the product used is cx 
tar, the product of gas works. It 
black and viscous, and its density vari 
from 1.10 to 1.25. It can be applied | 











F. J. WAGNER 
The Noted Starter 





Its boiling point varies between 
70 and 80 degrees centigrade, and there- 
after it is impossible to raise it to a high- 
er temperature. The spreading with wa- 
tering pots must be done during a warm 
and dry period. The road, which has 
been thoroughly cleaned before the ap- 
plication of the tar, must then be care- 
fully and gently brushed and traffic must 


or cold. 








GEO. W. BENNETT 
Vice-President Thos. B. Jeffery & Co. 


be suspended over it for at least twenty 
four hours. The quality of tar prefer 
able for lasting use is the product from 
gas made by carbureted water. 

“The numerous trials made under the 
supervision of the league in Switzer 
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| demonstrate that the tar obtained 
bove is the most efficacious of any- 
heretofore tried. The French 
rnment, after a four years’ trial of 
tarring method, has obtained satis- 
sry results, fully justifying the ex- 
ise of from 2% to 3 cents per square 
The annual economy on the wear 








ASA GODDARD 
Assistant Secretary Cleveland Automobile Club 


nd tear is to be about 2 cents a square 
yard, and for watering I cent per square 
yard, so’that the process of ‘tarring is of 
no expense, while its benefits are evi- 


dent 
A Modern Enoch Arden 
The terrible calamity of Mont Pelée 


has at last produced its echo of romance 
after four vears. 





Cc. H. FOSTE< 
nager Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O, 


\mong the victims mourned all this 
e as dead was i M. Jean-Marie Le 
idec. His broiner and sister live to- 
her at Maisous-Lafitte, and the other 
ning the lJutter was seated at the 
no in he: sitting room when she 
idenly found herself clasped in the 
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arms of an unknown intruder, who burst 
into the room covered in dust and all 
the appearance of long travel. Her 
shrieks brought her brother rushing into 
the room, and he completed her amaze- 
ment by falling to embrace the stranger. 
Then the explanations came. The in- 
truder was no other than the brother 








JOS. W. JONES 
Inventor of Jones Speedometer 


who had for four years been mourned 
as dead. He had succeeded in getting 
on board a ship bound for Australia, 
thence he made his way to Japan, and 
during the war with Russia practiced 
blockade running with such succcess that 
he made a fortune. This crown of his 
labors had left him time for thoughts 
of home and kindred and he returned to 
meet disappointment. 








CHARLES J. EDWARDS 
Treasurer Long Island Automobile Club 


Were some enterprising maker of an 
automobile to make a two-gallon dem- 
onstration officially between New York 
and Philadelphia and accomplish the 
feat, what a hullabaloo would be created. 
The little Franklin accomplished ninety- 
five miles, but somehow that does not 
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sound as really stupendous to the novice 
as would the statement that a car trav- 
eled from New York to Philadelphia. In 
proof of this is the Olds run on the high 
gear from New York to Poughkeepsie. 


The annual report of the British Pat- 
ent Office shows that inventors are large- 











B. F. LOBEE 
President Lobee Pump & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N Y. 


ly concentrating their ingenuity upon au- 
tomobile improvements, especially anti- 
slipping and anti-puncture devices and 
speed gears. There has been a great 
falling off in the activity devoted in late 
years to bicycles, flying machines and 
aerography, but there have been many 
developments in electricity, the latest ef- 
forts being directed at finding the best 
mercury vapor lamp 





c. A. COEY 
Prominent Garage Owner, Chicago, I11 


John had died. He had driven an au- 
tomobile for many years. In private life 
John had been a very profane man, and 
by no means a good man. After death 
his wife said: “I do so hope John is 
happy in the hereafter. You know he 
was fond of scorching when in life.” 

























The Horror of Being Arrested 

Take a novice and take him for a ride. 
Point out as you go the police at the 
side of the road, watches in hand, Ex- 
plain to him or to her, as the case may 
be, that these police are watching you, 
and also state right at the outset that 
they are likely to stop you and arrest 
for breaking the and that 
novice, be it man or women, immediately 
takes on the feeling of a criminal and 
loses one-half the enjoyment of the trip. 


you laws, 


To the novice it is a terrfible thing to be 
n a car the driver of which is arrested. 
The very thought of such a thing being 
terrible. I have had ladies in 
y car oftentimes who, immediately up- 


lable is 


n discovering that their trip was being 
taken the 
asked that the trip be brought to a close 
And, to tell the truth, a per- 
son driving an automobile to-day without 


under eyest of spies, have 


ynice. 


a thorough knowledge of the law and a 
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the unjust arrests are comparatively few, 
motors should 
protect their fellows by endeavoring in- 
sofar as is possible to obey the law al- 


and men who operate 


ways or at least to approach the speed 
limit and be safe. 


The Wayne Twins, two cars of reg- 
ular stock pattern as far as the 50 H. P. 
engines go, will be in the Preliminary 
race for the Vanderbilt cup and will be 
in New York shortly. 
will be given a very thorough tun- 


very The two 
cars 
the course. 


ing up over 


Havana is those re- 
porters whom it wishes to view the next 
road All others will apparently 
coldly. In all probability 
found in Havana and not 
invited will be given the cold shoulder. 
Last January. as a matter of fact, every 


going to invite 
race, 
be received 


any reporter 





THE WAYNE AUTO COMPANY'S 
W. Kelly, General Manager, at wheel 


speed indicator always in front of him, 
must invariably feel like a criminal. The 


driver has then no means of knowing 


how fast he is traveling, and while he 
may protest if apprehended, his protest 
weak the 


comes with 


must be and policeman or 


constable away the 


goods, 


as a matter of course. Every motor'st 


should be provided with an accurate 
speed indicator, and then if caught go- 
faster than the speed limit, should 
The 
driver knows 
that he was 
The  po- 


is eight miles an 


no protest time 
the 
fact 

laws. 


comes when 
matter of 
the 


the law 


breaking 
know that 


hour 


several times that speed and pay no at- 


in places, but they arrest only for 


tention to double. Eight miles an hour, 


or even ten, is, as a matter of fact, the 


rankest nonsense, for horses will walk at 
six miles an hour. The police know this 


und they act accordingly. They arrest 


for speed, which is plainly lawbreaking 
As compared to tust arrests. 


as a rule 


CAR 
Beside him J. S. Draper, Sales Manager 


FOR THE VANDERBILT RACE 


reporter was invited and everyone re- 


chilly deal, so what does it 
For 


ters did a small favor by taking care of 
hotel bil, 


ceived a 


matter? some the Havana promo 


one-half of their but a ma- 


jority of the metropolitan press men, in 
[ of the 


bill 


11 


all real press men, paid 


entire 


Automobile Friend of Undertakers 


It is not altogether nice to learn that 


“undertakers profit most largely from 


scorching” on the part of automobilists. 
The New York Sun calls attention to 
j Yet the 


as may be 


the fact statement is the truth, 


learned by only a _ casual 
glance through the daily papers which 
record from day to day the accidents 
the 


accident 


which throughout 


The 


questionable 


occur country 


publication of stories is 
as a policy, yet many wise 
to be just the proper 
the the 
even the nerviest men are taught 


men declare it 


caper, as through medium of 


news, 
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that accidents wiil happen and that 
safest way is to go carefully at all ti 
and avoid like trouble. Frequent a 
dent stories frighten the timid, it is tr 
and injure automobiling to an extent, 
they also act as a caution to those 
so timid and again they aid the ga: 
Ultimately the “fools” will all be ki 
off and shall hear less of 
cidents learn more of the real 
obtained through : 


then we 
and 
joyments to be 
toring. 


Says Huge Gasolene Jaunting Car 
Is Coming 


There will be entered for the 190 


Vanderbilt cup race a Locomobile, | 


faster. It v 
be the car of last year much improv 


ter than ever and much 
Just who will drive the car is not ¢ 
tain. A. L. Riker, designer of the | 
comobile, is authority for. the infor: 
tion, and Mr. Riker is also author of t 
iollowing witticism regarding the co 
ing automobile, a remark brought ab 
by the prevalence of six cylinder ca 
“IT believe,” said he, “that we shall o: 
day see cars of twenty cylinders 

ranged in pairs and with the seats 

ranged like an Irish jaunting car alo! 
each side. The driver will occupy a h 

seat at the back and will use only a suff 
cient number of cylinders to carry t 
passengers, cutting out those not want 


ed.” 


Cobalt 
Thomas A. Edison, who is remarka 
strong as a predictor, has struck a n 
discovery that is going to revolutio: 
The potent 
revolution 


the automobile business. 


energy for this new is t 
discovery of great deposits of cobalt 


North 


Edison expects to reduce the weight 


Carolina. By using cobalt, 


storage batteries in automobiles 
half 


about every six months since then, s 


] 


Something like four years ago 


ir claims have been made in behalf 


the Edison battery which was to re 


utionize the automobile industry, 


the battery has not yet been placed 
the market 


Cobalt, one of the elementary 


stances, is a hard white metal of 


to’ 8&9 specific gravity, with a granu 
fracttre. It is found rather sparingly 
the 
principall., as pigments or enamels 
balt 


This 


and 


various»parts of world and is u 


gives beautiful blue tint to g] 
substance was used by the Gre 


Romans » color pigments wl 
has been proved by analysis of the pa 
TI . 
ime 


intense, 


color produced by cobalt v 


one unit >f cobalt being s1 
cient to give deep color to 250 units 
iss. So far it 


electric batteries. 


glk has not been used 


It is attracted by 
magnet and is capable of receiving w« 


magnetic power 


a es cE at, 
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The Brazing Shop of the Motor Vehicle 


By Reuben Wright 


1e repair shops are furnished with 
ishioned forges on which the braz- 
done, while others are equipped 
first-class, modern contrivances for 
al- 
considerable forging and brazing 
iired in all repair shops. In the old 
forges, the work is almost always 
the workman is at 
However, 


ecting metal parts. There is 


rly hidden, and 


sadvantage. the forge 
be the best thing he has to work 

Therefore, he may burn the coal 
hat it makes a bright fame and then 
Coke best 


| to use, although charcoal makes a 


in the work. is the ma- 


d fuel as well. Several forms 


are 
for brazing the joint. Perhaps it 
Fig. 1, or the 

2 at b. Then 
re is the lapped joint as exhibited in 

3 at c. 
to produce extra material about the 


1 butt joimt, as at a, 
vetailed joint, as in Fig 


This joint is thus formed so 


mn, thereby strengthening the same. 
when effective brazing is done, this 
material around the union is 


In 


joint which is made by tapering down 


iditional 


Fig. 5 at e is shown 


butts. The united piece is supposed 
finish off as even at the union, as il 
istrated in Fig. 6. The operation in- 


ves the lapping of the two pieces of 


together and joining with wire 


there is a fel 
the 


if possible If 
hold the 


necessary 


worker to other end, 


ling is not But when 


<ing essential that the 


aione, it 1S 


be sustained with wire This ‘is 


accomplished when the union is of 


tapering form, as in Fig. 5. The 
nt is now heated in the forge or by 
ns of the Bunsen burner. It is a 


d plan for the repair man to have 


regular type of brazing outfit in 
shop, and not use the forge for 
ting small work of steel In the 
nsen burner the piece against the 

heats rapidly, and as the flame 


be directed at will, said piece heats 
the 


is convenient 


red heat before other 
This 


inion on the plan 


piece 
when making 
of bicycle tubing: 
n the principle of the joint exhibit 
n Fig. 4, in which a sleeve is brazed 
the ends 
be heated 
-e, we hold the parts in the flame, 
after the sides 
that the 
before proceeding. 
ts are the 
nptly. Sometimes the edges of the 
ing portions are thin, while the body 
k is heavy, in which case consider- 
judgment is needed in order to get 
heating perfect for a good joint. 
7 is a type of heating device erect- 
\y a workman in a repair shop. The 
ct is to get the heat of a charcoal 


The joint must eventu 
uniformly throughout 
are red, and make 
metal is heated through- 
If the lapping 
heating will 


thin, occur 





fire encircling about the work f. The 
brick. The fire is 
made at g, and the arrangement of draft 
is such that the heat and flames are car- 


cevice is made of 


ried over the walls to the egress 1, 
where the chimney is adjoined. The 
heat and flames encircle the work, as 


In the fit- 
ting of parts for brazing, errors are lia- 


indicated by the arrows hh. 
In one case I observed a 
the 
pending upon the solder to fill uneven 
The joint broke in a little 


ble to arise. 


weak joint due to workman de- 


places. very 
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while. There should be a proper as 
sortment of files and an emery wheel 
ot hand, so as to file and grind the 
surfaces down to an even order, thus 
assuring smooth and close joints. Then 
again, too much solder is often used, 
and the joint is weakened thereby. The 
owners of the motors want quick jobs 
done on broken parts, but they want 


the work durable. The steel used in the 


construction of the average motor ve- 
hicle mechanism is first class and dura- 
ble. You get the 


the brazed joint any too strong 


cannot soldering in 
Almost 
always the joint proves to be the weak- 
est part of the job. On the other hand, 
where the brazing is well done, the break 
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oiten occurs at some other point first. 
Therefore, get the parts ready for a per- 
fect fit before the final done 
There are special jobs coming up all the 
time. 


work is 


There are forge jobs and brazing 


jobs. Some fail because of the pres- 
ence of foreign matter between the 
joints. Recently a shaft was joined 


by brazing and the parts opened, and we 
located foreign matter between the unit- 


ed surfaces. Of course, you do not 
have to depend upon wiring for holding 
the parts together. The manufacturer 


usually drills through the parts for pin- 
ning. The pins can be driven home and 
the joint held very steadily for the work 


The flux 


borax, although many drummers call at 


we use for brazing is chiefly 
the shop with patent compositions 
The cleaning after brazing should not 


be overlooked. The flux always flows 


over the surfaces and this must be re- 
moved with chipping .or filing, or the 
emery wheel may be employed, or the 
sand blast [he latter method is used 


in many shops with good results. Then 
after the cleaning, it may be necessary 
to put order the 
chine by applying a coat of enamel 


the part in for ma- 


TF 


the part fits in the mechanism, there is 


no need of this. Or, if it belongs t 
some position underneath the machine 
a common coat of black varnish will 
inswer all purposes and keep off the 
rust 3ut if the part is of the frame 
is exposed, the owner of the machine 
will expect you to enamel the surfa 
ad make the part look like the rest 


Modern Machinists 


The advent of the steam engine may 
be said to have called into existence the 
machinists’ trade. The requirements of 
rapidly moving machinery outgrew the 
possibilities of the blacksmiths’ 
wheelwrights’ trades, and fitters and fin- 


and 


ishers blossomed into being. In Eu- 
rope in the early part of the last cen- 
tury these engineers, as they were call- 


ed, assumed the dignity of a profession. 
The mechanics that graduated from the 
engine shops of Watt and Boulton com- 
manded large wages. Some of them. 
indeed, got more for their labor than 
Like heavy trage- 
dians, some of them were accompanied 
by understudies, whose chief duty it was 
to see that their superiors were kept 
away from the ale house as much as 
possible. During the latter part of the 
century the machinists’ trade gradually 
found its level. The last of the old 
guard of machinists that came in with 
the locomotive could be found all over 
America thirty or forty years ago. These 
patriarchs were mostly British, some with 
the hall-mark of the Stephensons upon 
them. Others were from the great en- 
gineering works on the Clyde. They 
could do great things with a hammer and 
chisel. but looked with contempt upon 


was good for them. 











EZRA FITCH AND HIS CAMPING OUTFIT 


finer tools. They looked backwards and 
became crystallized, like Lot’s wife. 
When they set the slide valves of a lo- 
comotive, common mortals had to stand 
afar off and gaze in dumb wonderment 
at the mysterious performance. Some- 
times the sides of the steam chests of 
a locomotive were cast solid on the 
cylinders and nothing delighted the soul 
of the fossilized mechanical curiosity 
more than to take his prehistoric tools 
and face up the valve seats in their 
sunken recesses. Time was no object. 
You could look round next week and 
find him at his post like the sentinel at 
the gates of Herculaneum. Conceit 
warped his intellect and ran him into 
the eddies and shallows of his calling. 
That he filled a niche, or that he was 
a kind of tooth in the spur wheels of 
mechanical expansion is not to be denied. 

The American machinist of to-day not 
only works as skilfully with hand tools 
where that is absolutely necessary, but 
he works much faster than did his pre- 
decessor. The modern spirit is utterly 
opposed to mystery and make-believe 
clap-trap. Every new device is wel- 
comed and the past is properly looked 
upon as a stepping stone to higher and 
better things. The promulgation of a 
broader and brighter spirit comes from 
education, from the interchange of 
thought, and particularly from the wide 
circulation of literature that, like seed 
sown in the furrowed earth, blossoms 
into beauty and ripens into richness. 
The schoolmaster is omnipresent. The 
student is everywhere. 


The Dust Nuisance 


can be no doubt that the 
dust caused by automo- 
biles flying through the countrry is ex- 
tremely annoying to the farmers along 
the roadside and that this dust is also 
injurious to the vegetation. It destroys 
the beauty of the country on every side. 
To a farmer whom I met in a late Sun- 
day ramble I put the question straight. 
and he said: “We don’t like it, but what 
are we going to do about it? I would 
like to see the dumm autos kept off 


There 


constant 
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the road.” Informed that the roads 
might be made dustless by oiling he ask- 
ed at once for information. The follow- 
ing clipping was handed to him, and 
after reading which, he said: “By gum, 
I’m going to find out more about this 
and see that my neighbors join me at 
once. We'll stop this nuisance at once 
before our plants are again made gray 
as was the case last year.” The farmer 
asked that a like clipping be sent him, 
and this was done. The clipping was 
as follows, and it was gleaned from the 
splendid automobile column of the New 
York Sun, which is conducted by Arthur 
Jervis and R. H. Johnston: 


The New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club have taken a lease on a 
commodious house located in the cen- 
tral part of Newark, which will be fitted 
up as a club house. This organization 
is the third largest automobile club in 
America, and has 454 members. The 
club has been rather tardy in the matter 
of securing a club house, although the 


question has been agitated for some 





NEW MOTOR ROLLER 


Put Convict Labor on 
Making 


labor on 


Road 
the roads of the 
South is usual and northerners com- 
mend highly the work accomplished 
there and remark upon the backward- 
ness of the Northern States. A Mr. 
Miller lately introduced in the House 
at Trenton a bill providing for a State 
Board of Public Highways to consist of 
the Governor, the State Treasurer, the 
Secretary of State, the State Comptrol- 
ler and the State Road Commissioner. 
The “Great Roads” across the 
State from Jersey City to Phila- 


Convict 
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is carefully tended by experts, and fina 
ly by slow stages attains the maturi 
at which the Guildhall cook can step 
and claim him for his own. 

In that land of perpetual sun, whe 
roads are not and ruts ploughed afre 
in the shifting sand serve their purpos 
the turtle is a powerful asset. In dar! 
cool sheds lie large masses of egg 
looking for all the world like golf ball 
The baby turtles of a fortnight old and 
upward are next inspected, ugly, slimy 
little creatures, black and white, wit 
protruding eyes and already enormous]; 
strong fins which they use to the utmost 
when handled. Lastly come the great 
ponds without covering, where they bas 
and dream their way to maturity. 

A turtle of ten birthdays is considered 
very young, indeed. Many veterans head 
the list with fifty or sixty years to thei: 
credit. 

Creeping of the sulphuric acid in an 
accumulater will sometimes so corrode 
the terminals that it is almost impossible 
to remove the terminal nut. A_ few 
drops of kerosene, allowed to soak into 
the thread, will often loosen the nut, 
but if this method fails, two small pinch- 
ers or pliers will be necessary, one to 
hold the terminal, while the other grips 
and turns the nut. If the terminal is 
not so held it will be ripped away from 
its connection. It is an excellent plan to 
vaseline over the terminals 
This will protect 
the action of the acid. 


smear occa- 


sionally. them from 


A clever 
by the 


scheme has been planned 
Automobile Club of Canada. by 


which they hope to obtain better speed 


ways. Two prizes of $100 will be given 
for the best kept roadways from Bout 
de I'Ile to Senneville, and from Beacons- 
field to St. Anne’s. Landowners com- 
peting must send in their names to the 
club, and those who have helped on the 
winning section will be allowed to draw 
for the prize. 


After all, truth is not truth to those 
who cannot bear it, and if you burden 
the unfit, you take from them what they 
might otherwise have been able to beat 
and so they risk to lose the whole 





delphia are to be macadamized and 
convict labor is to be employed if 
advisable. 


Where the Turtle Is Raised 

Few of those who revel in turtle 
soup at a Delmonico or Waldorf- 
Astoria dinner have visited the 
desolate, uninviting Island of As- 
cension, in the middle of the 
South Atlantic, where the turtle is 
hatched and reared, where he 


BETWEEN MIAMI AND PALM BEACH 
Where convicts build good roads 
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Engulfing a Waterfall 

re are two bridges near the city 
John, in the Canadian Province of 
Brunswick, from which a specta- 
lay, twice in the day, behold the 
is spectacle of a waterfall liter- 
irowned out and engulfed, and 

a time he might see part of the 
which had previously tumbled 
the cateract flow steadily back 


the rocky ledge and into the gorge 


igh which it had passed on its way 


fall 

shown in our illus- 
n, span the mouth of the St. John 
and one of them is a suspension 


structures 


e which carries the wagon road to 
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connecting Narton, N. B., on the Inter- 
Railway,with Minto, N.B., the 
principal town in the fast developing 
coal fields of Central New Brunswick. 

The city of St. John is situated about 
half way up the Bay of Fundy, which is 
an arm of the sea lying between New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The tides 
in this bay are probably the most re 
markable in the world, and it is due to 


colonial 


the great volume of the tidal inflow that 
the fall on the St 
blotted out, and what may be called a 


John river is daily 


natural canal lock is formed in the har- 

bor twice in the twenty-four hours. 
All rivers which empty into the ocean 

are more or less affected by the daily 


95 


ciable, and the name of the place is said 
It is in 
reality the “tide-ending town,” and the 
corruption of these words gives us the 
modern name of this picturesque Mid- 
dlesex hamlet. 


to be derived from that fact. 


The tides on the Bay of Fundy are 
affected by the contour of the coast and 
by the character of the bed or floor of 
the bay. The bay itself is an estuary 
about 140 miles long, having an ex- 
treme width of about 45 miles. The 
contour of the coast lines makes it a 
gradually narrowing’ channel The 
friction of the water along the indent- 
ed shore line tends to retard the tidal 


wave and to concentrate it in the 





i 


pan 


TURBULENTr ST. JOHN RIVER IN NEW 


ty, at a height of about 100 ft 


low water mark. The other is a 


iy bridge of the canti.ever type, 
was completed in 1885, and is on 


line of the Canadian Pacific Rail 


This 


hes, 2,260 it 


bridge is, with its ap- 
long, and the river 


is 825 ft. in length. The view we 


> shows both of these bridges, and it 


ly, 


taken from a pamphlet issued by the 


3runswick Coal & Railway Com- 
which is operated in that prov- 
by a government commission, with 
W. C. Hunter as manager. The 
iy here referred to is a short one, 


ebb and flow of the tides, and from the 
earliest times, navigators have had t 
reckon with these great ocean move 
ments. Tide action is necessarily great 
est at the mouth of a river, while its 
effect diminishes graduaily as the stream 
is traversed towards its source. There 
is always somewhere, on such a river, a 
point at which the upward flow of the 
tide ceases to be felt. A good example 
of this is afforded by the town of Ted- 
dington, about 19 miles above London, 
on the river Thames. At Teddington 
the influence of the tide, flowing in from 
the Nore, becomes practically unappre 








BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


center The inflowing waters fill all 


the littlhe bays and raise their levels, 
the weight 


of the water in all these bays exerts 


and as the tide rushes in, 


a pressure, if one may so say, upon the 
main body of water, in the center of 
the channel, and as the 
recede in the direction of the Atlantic, 


water cannot 


the over full bays augment the volume 
and increase the velocity of the water 
as it moves toward the head of the 
shallow 
Gulf 


powerful in- 


narrowing and comparatively 
channel The action of the 
Stream also exerts a 


fluence on the volume of water which 
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enters the Bay of Fundy. During the 
winter months, the Gulf Stream, flow- 
ing up from the southwest, is more or 
less deflected away from the land by 
the cold current edging along down 
from the Arctic regions, but from 
March to September the warm waters 
preponderate, and, flowing more close- 
ly along the coast line, are thus able 
to assist the tidal 
along Nova Scotia and turns the corn- 
er round Cape Sable and up into the 
Bay of Fundy. 

The tide at the entrance to the bay 
is about g ft. deep. 
about 28 or 30 ft. in the neighborhood 
of St. John, and reaches a depth of 
something over 60 ft. at the highest or 
what are called the spring tides, in the 
terminal extremity known as 
the Bay of Chignecto. The falls at the 
mouth of the St. John river, to which 


wave as it passes 


This increases to 


narrow 


we have alluded, are about 17 or 20 ft. 
high, and the average high water tide 
rises 6 or 8 ft. above the general level 
of the water inthe natural gorge above 
the fall. Thus it is that twice in the 


twenty-four hours, for a period of about 
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latter word to 


Icelandic “Bara,” 


authorities believe the 
be derived from the 
a billow raised by the wind. The pas- 
sage of the bore up the river follows 
some hours after the high tide has en- 
guifed the falls of St. John and heaped 
Chignecto bay, but 
the time has been accurately calculated 


up the waters in 


and notices are daily posted in the 
hotels at Moncton, giving the hour and 
minute of its arrival, for the benefit 
of travelers and sightseers who desire 
to look at the wall of water, perhaps 
a foot in depth, rush up against the 
river current and all at once alter the 
level and the direction of the flow. 

An interesting comparison between 
the power of steam and that of the tide 
Lord Kelvin. It 
Robert Ball in a 


lecture before the London 


was once made by 
was quoted by Sir 


Institute in 


i889. He said: “Suppose an estuary 
could be found which had an area of 
forty acres; then, if a wall could be 


thrown across the mouth so that the 
tide total 


amcunt of power that could be yield- 


could be impounded, the 


ed by a water-wheel worked by the 





THE “BORE” ON THE 
three-quarters of an hour, ships of 
moderate tonnage can pass over the 


completely submerged fall and up the 


river, which navigable to 


about 88 


is regularly 
distance of 
John. 


The high tide in the Bay of Chig- 


Fredericton, a 
miles from St 


necto being, as we have said, about 60 
ft.. is all the more wonderful from the 
fact that at the other side of the isth- 


mus, connecting New Brunswick with 
Nova Scotia, a distance of 14 miles, 


the waters of Bay Verte only experi- 
ence a tidal fluctuation of about 4 or 
5 ft. The impetuous rush of water, 
as it sweeps up the Bay of Chignecto, 
enters the mouth of the 
Petiticodiac river and gives rise to a 
tidal wave which follows the windings 
of that stream and passes up beyond 


shallow 


Moncton, where are located the head- 
quarters and the principal 
the Intercolonial Railway. 

This tidal wave is called “Eager,” 
but more generally the “Bore.” Some 


shops of 



















































































PETITICODIAC RIVER, MONCTON, N. B 


efflux of the tide 
equal to that 
one hundred H. P. 


incessant influx and 


would be yielded by a 


engine, running 
continuously from one end of the 
year to the other.’ 

There was a curious railway service 
in England 
South Eastern London and 
Folkestone It Tidal 


Train, and left the metropolis about 51 


some years ago on the 
between 
was called the 


minutes later each day than its time 
of departure on the day previous 
This that 
the train would connect with the steam- 


Folkestone for 


arrangement was made so 


er leaving Bologne, 
as the was 
The 


time of this train was carefully tabu- 


departure of the packet 


always dependent upon the tide 


lated and duly advertised, and though 


it was an important regular pas- 


senger train, it never ran over the road 
on the same schedvle two days in 
succession. 

The natural which we 


have here briefly alluded to have been 


wonders 
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in existence for ages, and thousan: 
of people have seen them and hay 
taken advantage of their operatio 


chiefly through the instrumentality 

that noble work of man, the railwa 
The wh 
marks the display of natural phenon 


regularity of recurrence 
ena carries with it a sublimity whi 
has appealed to the human mind in a 
ages In the regular movements 
our trains we endeavor, as it were 
simulate the orderly processes of n 


ture which are dependent upon tl! 
and thes 
subject to the will of mar 
In the rhythmic ebb and flow of tl 
tides, and by the effects which the 


produce upon us all, and our activiti 


operation of physical laws, 
are not 


and our love of travel. we are irresist 


ibly reminded of the words spoke 


with authority long ago, which say 
“While the earth remaineth, seed tin 
cold and 


and harvest, and heat, ar 


summer and winter, and day and night 


shall not cease.” 


Pure luxury in vehicle furnishing 
perhaps best exemplified in the latest 


models of 


electric town carriages f 
private service, such as _ broughar 
landaulets and hansoms. The inte 
ior of the latest electric brougha: 


1s lined with dark-green heavy bro: 
cloth, and the 


very 


furnishings are of t 
grade of material 
workmanship and 


tric light. 


highest 


include dom«e elt 


card memoran 
toilet set, driver's 


brella holder, electric bell and speak 


case, 


pad, mirror, 


tube, connecting with the driver's s« 
utili 


other ce 


and electric cigar lighter. The 


tion of electric current for 








veniences 1S in vogue to some extent 
foot 


fans for summer have 


Electric warmers for winter 


electric been 
stalled in a number of vehicles. Thes 
however, are not recommended | 
some experienced users on account 
the possible danger of overheated « 
The fan is also a rat 
addition to the 
the best 
not always easy to keep in order 


nections 
awkward interigr 


the vehicle, as patterns 


The spreading use of the automob 


it is understood, is depriving m 
coachmen of their old occupation. Ne 
gro coachmen, in particular, are suffer 


ing from this new form of industrial d 
placement in our northern States. T 
he is get 
peop! 
coac! 


negro does well with horses: 


erally a safe driver. But few 


seem to their negro 
men into chauffeurs. It is doubtless be 
lieved that the negro has nm 


sufficient mechanical ability to run thes 


transform 
average 


machines. 


In the Shop 


“Are you the foreman?” 
“No, but I’m doin’ the wurrk of f 


min !” 
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The Popular Making of Alcohol 


We see the statement frequently 
made that farmers will be permitted 
to make denaturized alcohol from the 
products of their farms and that distill- 
ing apparatus will be as common as 
churns now are. We have no informa- 
tion concerning what rules the Gov- 
ernment will establish for the manu- 
facture of denaturized alcohol, but 
it is certain that proper restrictions 
will be imposed to prevent the manu- 
facture of an article that might be 
turned into a beverage. 

The liquid produced by the ferment- 
ation and distillation of farm products 
is known as spirits of wine or ethyi 
alcohol. It results from the fermenta- 
tion of any product containing sugar 
or starch. The mess of stuff prepared 
for fermentation is called a mash and 
generally consists of finely ground 
corn or potatoes, to which is added 

small quantity of malt or other 
compound containing diastase. The 
mixture is then permitted to stand 
until a natural change takes place, 
which converts the starch into sugar 
from which the alcohol comes. The 
spirit of wine resulting from the dis- 
tillation of this mash is weak alcohol, 
the strong liquid being produced by 
redistillation. As soon as the spirit 
drops from the worm of the still it is 
ready for use as a stimulant, and it will 
be so used unless careful supervision 

exercised in putting in the com- 

ind that will ruin it for drinking 
purposes. The spirit of wine contains 

great deal of semi-poisonous in- 
gredients, such as fusel oil, but in spite 
i that, immense quantities of the 
pirits are used by rectifiers for con- 
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version into whisky, brandy, gin and 
other intoxicants. For some palates 
the presence of fusel oil is the reverse 
of objectionable. There is a _ certain 
kind of whisky sold in low drinking 
places in Scotland, that is known as 
“kill the carter,” which is considered 
the most efficient drunk creating liquid 
within the reach of light purses. 

The rules to be established by the 
United States Government for the de- 
naturization of alcohol have not yet 
been published, but we presume the 
practice will not differ much from that 
followed in Germany, where’ two 
methods are practiced, called the 
“complete” and “incomplete” degrees. 

Complete denaturization is  ac- 
complished in two ways; first, by the 
addition to every 100 litres (26% gal- 
lons) of spirit of two and a half litres 
of a standard poison. This is made by 
mixing four parts of wood alcohol 
with one part of pyridine (a product of 
the distillation of bones and coal tary, 
and 150 grains of oil of lavender or 
rosemary. 

Instead of these, benzol is some- 
times used. Of this “complete” 


- product there was used in the year 


1903-04 a total of 26,080,505 gallons. 
The incomplete denaturings are as fol- 
lows: They are sufficient to spoil the 
alcohol as a beverage, but allow it to 
be used in certain processes for which 
the complete process renders it un- 
available. (1) To twenty-six and a 
half gallons of grain alcohol, five 
litres of wood alcohol, or one of pyri- 
dine, are added. (2) To the same 
amount of spirit twenty litres of a sol- 
ution of shellac. (3) By the addition 
of two and two-tenths pounds of cam- 
phor, (4) or two litres of oil of tur- 
pentine, (5) or one-half litre of benzol. 

Alcohol to be used in the manufac- 
ture of ether, aldehyde, agarcin, white 
lead, brom-silver ge'‘atins, photo- 
graphic papers and plates, electrode 
plates, collodion, salicylic acid and 
salts, aniline chemistry, and a great 
number of other purposes is denatur- 
ized by the addition of ten litres of 
sulphuric ether. or one litre of ben- 
zol, or one-half litre oil of turpentine, 
or 0.025 litre of animal oil. 

For the manufacture of varnishes 
and inks alcohol is denaturized by the 
addition of oil of turpentine or animal 
oil, and for the production of soda 
soaps by the addition of one kilogram 
of castor oil. Alcohol for the produc- 
tion of lanolin is prepared by adding 
five litres of benzine to each hectolitre 
of spirits. The price of denaturized 
alcohol varies in the different States 
and provinces of the empire in accord- 
ance with the yield and consequent 
market price of potatoes, grain, and 
other materials. At the present time 
alcohol of 95 per cent. purity, which is 
the quality ordinarily used in Ger- 
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many for burning, sells at wholesale 
from 28 toag pfennigs (6.67 to 69 
cents) per litre (1.06 quarts), and at 
retail for about 7.8 cents per litre. 


Americans Invent, Foreigners Use 
Them 

American inventors have performed 
more valuable work by inventions and 
improvements for the development of au- 
tomobiles than the people of other coun- 
tries, yet, strange to say, the greater 
part of the improvements have been 
made popular by foreign automobile 
makers. It is a new application of the 
proverb that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” 

The foreign tendencies towards our 
inventions applies to American materi- 
als. One of the greatest helps that an 
automobilist can have for keeping his 
machine running free and cool is prop- 
erly selected graphite. The London 
Times, of May 24, has a two-column ar- 
ticle taken from the Commercial Motor, 
of May 17, 1906, in which Chief Engineer 
Mr. De Prelle, of the London Road Car 
Company, uses these words: “Nothing 
annoys the public more, or adds more 
to frictional losses than dry or worn 
chains; every road car chain is taken 
off its chain wheel, cleaned, boiled in a 
suitable lubricant and replaced every 
night.” The “suitable lubricant” men- 
tioned is Dixon’s Motor Chain Com- 
pound, and we sell over in England 
twenty-five cakes to every cake sold in 
America. Here in America a little of 
Dixon’s Graphitoleo or a squirt of oil 
is what is usually administered. Mr. 
De Prelle further said that he can always 
tell any of his cars by the quietness of 
the chain in running. 


Mechanician, Chauffeur and 
Companion 

Men who purchase automobiles now- 
adays want men to drive them often- 
times who will prove not only a good 
driver, a good mechanician, but a com- 
panion. Men who combine all three 
qualities and who will act as chauffeurs 
are scarce, and the men with money 
offer large amounts oftentimes. One of 
the most liberal offers ever known came 
to Wm. B. Hurlbut, who is manager of 
the Packard Motor Car Co.’s New York 
branch. A prominent man offered this 
genial gentleman $10,000 per year for two 
years, together with every expense, to 
travel with him in Europe. Mr. Hurl- 
but declined the tempting offer. Other 
men prominent in business and good 
drivers have been approached with lib- 
eral offers and have turned them down. 
One gentleman who is to-day prominent 
in the automobile sundry business, and 
rapidly acquiring a competency, came to 
America at a salary of $75 per week to 
drive a car purchased in France. This 
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gentleman was superintendent of a large 
factory, but $75 per week was more than 
his French salary. He drove car for 
a time and then entered business for 
himself. To the man with ample funds 
at his command the man who will keep 
the car going at all times*and be a com- 
panion is worth his weight in gold, and 
his value is not to be reckoned in dol- 
lars and cents. 


Free Alcohol 


American manufacturers of materials 
that required alcohol in the production 
have long striven and agitated to have 
the duty taken off alcohol that was to 
be used in arts and manufactures, but 
the succeeding governments turned a 
deaf ear to all their appeals. The agi- 
tation was renewed when the existing 
Congress met this year, and, in all like- 
lihood, it would have evaporated in talk. 
At this point, however, James Wilson, 
the long-headed Secretary of Agri- 
culture, raised his convincing voice and 
declared that taking the tax off methyl 
alcohol would prove a tremendous boom 
to American farmers. That settled the 
question. Anything that would help the 
poverty stricken farmer must have im- 
mediate attention, especially since it is 
the habit of that class to combine in de- 
manding what they want, and hitting 
with ballots the opponents of their in- 
terests. 

What may be termed the automobile 
world was induced to throw its influence 
on the side of free alcohol, through the 
belief that alcohol can be used as a 
power generator in automobiles. The 
prospects of this being accomplished are 
by no means promising, but the act abol- 
ishing the duty on it is passed and many 
interests will be benefited. 

Alcohol makes a good fuel and it is 
likely that in some regions where coal 
and wood are scarce it may take the place 
of gasolene and kerosene that are now 
largely used as fuel. That will benefit 
automobilists indirectly, since it will re- 
strict the consumption of gasolene for 
heating and thereby tend to keep the 
price down. 


Renting Automobiles Not Profitable 


Renting an automobile, whether it be 
in San Franicisco or in New York or 


Boston, is not remunerative work in 
spite of the charge of $25 a day. Peo- 
ple think that they are being robbed, 
but these people never drove an auto 
and never paid the bills. It is oil, gaso- 
lene, repairs, and, last, but by no means 
least, tires, that hurt with the rent man. 
He asks $25 a day for his car and his 
own work. Taken at the average wage 
of chauffeurs, his own time is worth, 
roughly speaking, $5 per day. He, 
therefore, has left but $20. In all prob- 
ability his car is rented all told three 
days per week, and he receives, there- 
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fore, about $60 for the use of the car. 
A tire costs from $40 to $60 and tubes 
run into money. When a tire blows out 
the price of nearly two days is lost. 
When a tube is ruined he loses half. 
the day’s work. There is also the 
wear and tear and consequent deprecia- 
tion of the car. Gasolene and oil cost 
money, and when renters take out a car 
they want all that is in that car. They 
go many miles and every mile adds to 
the expense of the man who rents. To 
him the song “When the rent comes due” 
does not apply to house rent, but this 
rent money more times than can be told, 
pays the garage man for repairs. There 
is storage also. When everything is 
taken into consideration, therefore, it 
will be seen that $25 per day is not all 
profit, and many who have entered the 
field to rent cars are becoming disgust- 
ed. One man, and he was a trade man, 
too, who thought rent prices too high, 
lately took up a station with several cars 
in Times Square and started to cut 
prices to $2 a day. He is probably 
broken by this time, and if not he will 
be very soon. 

The Greatest Concentration of 

Power 

The gas engine has lent itself with 
extraordinary utility for concentrating 
great ‘power in small space to propel 
with amazing speed light vehicles, but 
when immense power -is required to 
propel huge vessels the steam engine 
still holds its own. The world is about 
to see the greatest aggregation of 
power ever concentrated upon the driv- 
ing of one vessel. This is in the mon- 
ster Cunard steamer “Lusitania,” 
launched last month from the. ship- 
building yards of Messrs. John Brown 
& Co. on the river Clyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland. It is the largest ship in the 
world. 

The “Lusitania” is 790 feet long, a 
size difficult to grasp, but it is as long 
as a train of twelve Pullman palace 
cars, and the depth is 60 feet 6 inches, 
equal to the height of an ordinary 
sleeper stood on end. The power is 
provided by six turbines, four for 
working ahead, and two for backing. 
Those for driving the vessel forward 
are capable of developing between 70,- 
000 and 80,000 indicated horse power. 
There are 192 furnaces for generating 
the immense volume of steam required. 
If one hundred of our most powerful 
locomotives were coupled to a full 
train, they would not develop more 
power than the engines of this mon- 
ster ship. 

When the engines of this vessel are 
working at their maximum power, it 
will require about 50 tons of coal an 
hour to keep up steam. 

This latest triumph of the ship 
builders’ art is the consummation of 
progress that moved slowly until with- 
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in the last twenty years. Long afte 
steamers were. working *on the Ameri 
can lakes and great rivers, the engi 
neering world doubted the practicabi 
ity of a vessel steaming across the At 
lantic. Before 1840, it required abou 
7 or 8 pounds of coal per horse powse 
per hour for the best marine engines 
while now the same unit of power is 
produced by about 1.25 pounds o 
coal. 

The delay in making transatlantic 
trading a success for steamboats did 
not arise for want of effort or agitation 
in its favor. In 1819, the Americar 
steamer “Savannah” made a voyage 
from Savannah, Ga., to St. Petersburg 
via Great Britain; but sails did more of 
the propulsion than steam. Other long 
voyages were made by steam ships 
with sails doing a large share of the 
driving. 

It was not till 1838 that really steam 
propelled steamers successfully cross- 
ed the Atlantic. In that year the 
“Sirius,” a ship of 7oo tons and of 
250 horse power, and the “Great West- 
ern,”’ of 1,340 tons and 450 horse power 
both crossed the Atlantic at the same 
time. The “Sirius” steamed from 
“Cork, Ireland, April 4 1838, and the 
“Great Western” from Bristol, April 8 
Both vessels reached New York har- 
bor on the same day. 

It was a small beginning, but it has 
brought forth great achievements. 


Persistency of the Horse 


Farmers and horse breeders have 
always displayed fear lest horse rais 
ing would cease when any invention 
was perfected calculated to do the 
work formerly done by horses. There 
was absolute panic among many rural 
communities when railway trains be- 
gan to haul passengers and freight, 
but when matters settled down the 
necessity for horses was greater than 
ever. Trolley cars were regarded as 
sounding the knell of the horse’s use- 
fulness, but the horse continued to de- 
file the streets in undiminished num- 
bers. Now the alarmists are pointing 
to. the automobiles as giving the finish- 
ing blow to horse flesh. 

Tables compiled from Government 
reports are printed to show that the 
automobile has not produced as yet 
even the beginnings of a horseless age. 

In 1905 there were 17,057,702 horses 
in the United States, as against 14,213,- 
837 in 1890. The export price averaged 
$308.99 last year, as against $174.50 i: 
1892. 

These figures appear probably more 
surprising in New York city, which is 
the country’s greatest automobile cen- 
ter, than in sections where the motor 
vehicle is still much of a curiosity 
There may well be a general wonder, 
however, over the fact that no trac 
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irs in the horse census of the ad- 
e of the trolley forces, which an- 
lated the coming of the automobile. 
New York city alone nearly 15,000 
displaced by improved 
thods of street car transportation, 
the total displacement in the 
nited States must have been enor- 
sly large. 
Of course the automobile has not 
yet come to its full strength in com- 
petition with the horse. It will have 
era of lower prices, its cost of 
aintenance will be reduced and it 
will be the prevalent vehicle for truck- 
ng and delivery in the cities at an 
early day. Horsemen, however, are 
not worried. They declare themselves 
confident of the future as they are 
sure of the present. The figures given 
seem to justify this confidence. They 
point to trolley and motor progress 
promoting a sort of evolution—the 
survival and increase of the fittest of 
the horse species. 


rses were 


Proper Training for Automobile 
Drivers 


Educational schools for the training- 


automobilists are doing valuable 
vork of a certain kind, but it is a seri- 
us mistake to suppose that they can 
rain people to operate automobiles 
safely on the open road, or worse still, 
on a crowded street. What an efficient 
hauffeur must possess is, the training 
that moved him automatically to do 
the right thing when an emergency 
rises This intuitive action comes 
only by experience. Men may under- 
stand every screw, wire, rod and lever 
about an automobile as thoroughly as 
the designer does and fail utterly to do 
the most efficient act for stopping the 
vehicle when an emergency arises. To 
throw off the power and apply the 
brakes must be done quicker than the 
brain can reason. When the necessity 
arises the competent locomotive engi- 
neer shuts off steam, applies the air 
brake and opens the sound valve by in 
tuition. To hesitate an instant would 
oiten invite disaster. 

The writer has enjoyed considerable 
experience in training people to man- 
igeé automobiles on country roads, and 
he found that it was very difficult to 
rain the novice to go through the 
roper movements when the order was 
iddenly given “stop quickly.” As 
likely as not the learner would move 
ne lever designed to cut off the power 
nd push into action another designed 

r producing motion 

The laws of several States require 
ersons to pass an examination before 
they are licensed to operate power 

tors, but the ordeal is useless. Any 
ntelligent person could study the in- 
truction books prepared for the in- 
truction of firemen, who are candi- 

tes for promotion to be locomotive 
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engineers, and pass a first-class exam- 
ination, even though they had never 
been in the cab of a locomotive; but 
their studies would not help them 
much if they were given the oppor- 
tunity to manage an engine pulling a 
train. The school instructed chauffeur 
is in the same position. The proper 
way to make him efficient is to send 
him out in charge of an experienced 
driver and given the opportunity to 
show what he could do in real and pre- 
tended emergencies. 

We are persuaded that many of the 
serious accidents to automobiles have 
been caused by incompetent drivers 
failing to act promptly for safety 
when an emergency arose. What the 
public using the highways need more 
than anything else from automobilists 
is the employing of drivers who have 
gone through real training to the busi- 
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a pleasant odor, and has about the same 
potential energy for power purposes as 
gasolene. 

Investigation indicated that benzine 
would make a valuable substitute for 
gasolene, and the people interested 
made overtures to the leading makers 
of coal gas.to put benzine upon the 
market. The request appeared to re- 
ceive favorable consideration, but it 
turned out that the combination of gas- 
makers was under the domination of 
the Standard Oil Company, and the 
managers of that big oil concern had 
entire control of the production and 
selling price of benzine. The decision 
rendered in the case was that no neces- 
sity existed for putting cheap benzine 
upon the market. He who would cir- 
cumvent the Standard Oil Company’s 
interests must rise very early in the 
morning. 





MACHINE SHOPS OF THE DAIMLER MOTOR CO., COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
Reproduced from The Car 


ness, and what training schools ought 
to do is to keep their students on the 
road handling automobiles under ef- 
fic‘ent instructors. 


Another Practicable Substitute for 
Gasolene 

When the price of gasolene began to 
rise, and scarcity of supply was alleged 
as the cause, certain people connected 
with automobile interests began search- 
ing for substitutes, and among the 
hydrocarbons of a promising character 
found was benzoyl or benzine (C,H), 
a compound of great chemical com- 
plexity, formed in the distillation of 
coal in gas-making processes. Benzine 
is a colorless liquid like gasolene, with 


The Tantalum Electric Lamp 

Electrical apparatus has originated 
the necessity for so many novel: ap- 
pliances that science and invention are 
kept busy supplying the wants. These 
wants have turned to utility many nat- 
ural products, which formerly were re- 
garded as mere interesting curiosities. 
This is particularly striking in connec- 
tion with metallic elements. The latest 
useful novelty in this connection is the 
tantalum electric lamp, recently put 
upon the market by the General Elec- 
tric Company. 

In 1803, a German chemist named 
Ekeberg, who was fond of experi- 
mental researches, discovered a rare 
element, which was separated from 
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colombite samarskite, yttrotantalite 
and fergusonite minerals that are curi- 
osities to most well informed people, 
not deeply versed in mineralogy. The 
new element was called Tantalum, 
chemical symbol Ta, atomic weight 
183. The metal is obtained by heating 
potessium and tantalum fluoride with 
metallic potassium and extracting the 
potassium fluoride with water. The 
process is somewhat expensive, but the 
product is proving of high commercial 
value. 

The tantalum lamp, which the Gen- 
eral Electric Company are making, is 
said to save the consumer, when the 
price of current is fifteen cents per 
kilowatt hour, $3.22 on every twenty- 
two-candle lamp. That is, that during 
the life of a lamp, which is about 750 
hours, he will spend $3.22 less for the 
same amount of light than with the 
old carbon filament lamp. Even with 
current at ten cents the saving 
amounts to $2.47. Thus, a user of any 
considerable number of lamps can re- 
duce his annual lighting bills by sev- 
eral hundred dollars. The light is 
brilliant and of a pleasant color. The 
original cost of the lamp is somewhat 
greater than that of the carbon bulb. 
Fr several years a number of light 
experts have been working in the 
laboratory endeavoring to perfect a 
metallic filament lamp. Osmium, 
tantalum, zircomium, and_ tungsten 
have all been tried with more or less 
success. Apparently the most promis- 
ing of these is tantalum. 


Beautiful Japanese Woods 

When intensified luxury of finish- 
ing and furnishing makes more prog- 
ress in automobile making we predict 
that Japanese woods will come into 
vogue. 

“Japanese woods are as beautiful as 
Japanese lacquers,” says a corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune. 
The oak trees of northern Japan grow 
to a large size, but on account of the 
nature of the ground it is difficult to 
get out large pieces. The usual sizes 
are from twelve to. fifty-five inches 
square and from eight to thirty feet 
long and the timber is of excellent 
quality. 

The next wood in importance is ash, 
of which there are about twelve vari- 
eties, two of which are specially 
sought for at the present time, one a 
beautiful curly ash and another with 
a wavy grain. Both are used by Japan- 
ese carriage builders for panels. 

There are some ten varieties of ma- 
ple. One is a beautiful bird’s-eye, an- 
cther has a flowery grain. The sen 
is used for making furniture, for 
which it is well adapted, since it gives 
a good polish, does not warp and is 
quite hard and lasts well. This wood 
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and the ash come in logs up to forty- 
eight inches square. 


The “ Springfield”’ Speedometer 


The new speedometer called the 
“Springfield” which was placed on the 
market last spring by The R. H. Smith 
Mfg. Co., of Springfield, Mass., a con- 
cern which has been established in simi- 
lar lines since 1865, has met with a very 
large sale and can now be seen on cars 
in all parts of the country. 

In this instrument, by a novel applica- 
tion of the most approved form of cen- 
trifugal governor, the pointer rises by 
direct and positive action upon the face 
of a vertical indicating scale or dial, as 
shown in the illustration. It is sensitive 
to the slightest variation of speed, but 
cannot be diverted from its true position 
by any jolt or shock which the car may 
sustain. Its accurate indication of speed 
is guaranteed at all points on the scale. 

Every motion is balanced and conse- 
quently nearly frictionless. All internal 





THE “SPRINGFIELD” SPEEDOMETER 
With Veeder Odometer and Attaching Fixtures 


steel and hardened where 

All bearings are self lu- 

The case is dust and water- 
The dial is self luminous 
and will show position of the point- 
er after dark, The case and trim- 
mings are of phosphor bronze which 
matches the yellow brass fittings of most 
new cars. 

The instrument attaches to the dash- 
board by a jointed bracket, permitting it 
to set at any desired angle. Each is 
supplied with a flexible shaft with im- 
proved double flexible jacket of correct 
length for the car on which it is to be 
used, but the bracket by which the 
pinion is attached to the _ steering 
knuckle is universal and will adjust in 
any direction, so as to fit any American 
built car. 

This bracket also has a valuable ex- 
clusive feature by which if the pinion 
should be thrown out of mesh with the 
gear on the hub by the lodging of any 


parts are of 
advantageous. 
bricating. 
proof. 
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hard substance, it will not only cause no 
strain, but will automatically return tc 
the correct pitch line as soon as the gear 
has cleared itself. 

Two standard instruments are being 
made, one for general use, registering 
from one to fifty miles, the other for 
high power cars, registering from one 
to eighty miles. Both sizes are offered 
with and without the 6dometer, which 
is the well-known Veeder trip and sea- 
son register instrument. This is in- 
geniously mounted upon an independ- 
ent shaft, which is coupled between the 
flexible shaft and the speedometer. It 
may be removed and the shaft coupled 
direct without it, the clutch of the shaft 
fitting the clutch on the spindle of 
either. 

The price of the fifty mile speedo- 
meter and fittings is $35 without odo- 
meter. or $45 with; price of eighty mile 
instrument, $45 and $55. 


The Pressed Steel Frame 


The pressed steel frame is now re- 
garded as the standard of equipment for 
all motor cars, except for runabouts and 
other light vehicles, for which the ar- 
mored frame is used. Many makers buy 
pressed steel frames already assembled, 
while others consider it advantageous 
to do their own assembling. Among 
the latter is the Electric Vehicle Com- 
pany, at Hartford, which has a very 
complete frame-assembling department 
The side members of the frame are 
clamped in an iron form and then 
joined together by cross-stays and sup- 
ports which are riveted together by 
means of a pneumatic tool such as is 
used by boilermakers and bridge build- 
ers. Red-hot rivets are inserted in holes 
drilled for them and quickly shaped to 
place with absolute uniform results 
The spring, axle, transmission and en- 
gine supports and other essential mem- 
bers of the frame are riveted in like 
manner, and after the entire surface has 
been gone over for imperfections and 
all roughness removed, it is ready for 
the instaliation of the engine and trans- 
mission. The entire process of assem- 
dling a frame is quickly carried out by 
two men working together with the 
pneumatic riveter. 


A new invention, patented by Mi 
chael Ehret, of Philadelphia, has made 
its appearance and is without doubt one 
of the best ideas ever offered the au- 
tomobile public. It is known as the 
“Ehret Tire and Tool Receptacle,” and 
does away entirely with the use of nu 


merous tool boxes, tire repair kits and 


tire irons which are usually placed 
along the sides of the car. The recep 
tacle is attached to the rear of the ton 
neau and does not interfere with the 
comfort of the passengers or mar th¢ 
appearance of the car. 
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Automobiles Sell Slow in South 
America 


South American countries nearly all 
uffer from obstacles to intercommuni- 
tion due to miserable roads, but there 
very little sentiment in favor of de- 
sting public revenues to the improving 

f roads. Encouraging the use of auto- 
mobiles would promote sentiments in 
favor of good roads, but automobiling is 

1t looked upon with favor in the Latin 
republics. 

In Brazil the import duty is not such 
as to encourage the trade very largely. 
It is 60 per cent. ad valorem on finished 
cars and 50 per cent. on all spare parts. 
The French Consul at Rio has taken it 
upon himself to study the conditions 
affecting the automobile trade there- 
abouts, and he says that there is every 
hope that in the near future conditions 
will be much more favorable for the 
general use of autos. 

Roads are being improved around 
Rio, and there is a proposition to re- 
duce the import duty to 7 and 5 per 
cent., respectively, on finished cars and 
parts. It has even been proposed that 
duties be abolished entirely until the 
local industry has developed sufficiently 
to supply its own market. 


Blind Speeding 

here has been a lot of talk about 
New Jersey and the Freylinghuysen bill 
which goes into effect on July 1. With- 
ut going into details, it is a_ safe 
wager that men who drive automobiles 
and obey the letter of the law will have 
no trouble. The protests against this 
law come from men who kick against 
any law and men who cause all the 
trouble. These men are speed mad. 
They want to go chasing through the 
country at lightning speed, to travel at 
1 speed of which they may brag. They 
are nothing for the scenery, in fact, see 
one of it. The writer has for a long 
time been a searcher for scenery, a 
searcher for photographs which show 
points of interest to be seen by the mo- 
torist. Many a man who drives an au- 
tomobile has asked about the points of 
interest discovered by the camera only 
to exclaim, “Why, I’ve been by that 
point many a time, but I’ll be darned if 
[ ever saw that.” 

Doubtless that man went by at a 
speed far from legal and then wondered 
what there was pretty about that coun- 
try. Were three-quarters of these speed- 
mad scorchers to be compelled some time 

journey for one entire day at a sane 
peed they might discover that there is 
something else to motoring besides “get- 
ting there” and “getting back.” Fine 
roads are not everything. Men who 
travel only for the roads may find them 
everywhere, but men who go through 
the country prepared to stop and enjoy 
pretty scene secure the real enjoy- 
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ment of the pastime. In other words, 
there is far more satisfaction in a trip 
of discovery than in a record-breaking 
trip, and half the men who motor want 
to go like sin all the time and with 
nerves at a tension constantly, lose the 
real enjoyment of motoring. It is such 
men that the police are after and not 
those who motor for enjoyment. True, 
the police do not always discriminate, 
and the innocent suffer with the guilty 
oftentimes. 


Pope-Waverly Power Truck 

The handsome electric truck here 
shown was built by the Pope-Waverly 
people, at Indianapolis. The power is 
supplied by two General Electric Com- 
pany’s motors, hung from body in front 
of rear axle, a very compact arrange- 
ment. The battery consists of 42 cells, 
13 M. V. Exide. The length of the 
truck is 17 feet 7 inches; width, 7 feet 
9 inches. The body is finished in light 
olive green, wheels and gear in primrose, 


POPE-WAVERLY 


striping light olive green to match body; 
the lettering is in gold, making a very 
handsome appearance. 

The Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Co. have purchased several trucks 
and wagons of this kind and seem much 
satisfied with their use. 


Jones Speedometer Wins Gold 
Medal 


Jones Speedometer has again proven 
its reliability by scoring the highest possi- 
ble number of points in a reliability test 
held under the auspices of the British 
Automobile Club. Quite a number 
of speed indicators were entered from 
this country, together with an ex- 
tensive list of foreign manufactured de- 
vices. While several of the foreign in- 
struments succeeded in scoring a perfect 
record, the Jones Speedometer was the 
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only American one which stood the se- 
vere test of 2,000 miles. A committee of 
fourteen judges was selected from sci- 
entific men, all members of the British 
Automobile Club. It is stated that ex- 
treme precautions were exercised to in- 
sure that the report of the judges should 
be beyond suspicion. A handsome gold 
medal was awarded to the winner. 





Export of Automobiles 


Attention to the increased exportation 
of automobiles from the United States, 
with interesting statistics, is called by 
the Exporter as follows: 

“The exports of American automobiles 
during the year 1905 were the greatest in 
the history of this industry, the grand 
total being $2,695,655, as compared with 
$1,807,510 in 1904, and $1,643,029 in 1903. 
During the year our best customer was 
the United Kingdom, to which we ex- 
ported $707,045 worth of automobiles. 
Canada bought automobiles to the value 


tl 
— 
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POWER TRUCK 


of $537,588; France, $269,703; Italy, $163,- 
978; Germany, $105,457, and the rest of 
Europe, $239,379. To Mexico our auto- 
mobile shipments represented a value of 
$192,452; the West Indies, $151,859. Con- 
siderable quantities were also shipped to 
British India, Australasia, South Africa, 
South America and Oceanica. That the 
present year will be a record breaker in 
the matter of automobile exports is in- 
dicated by the figures shown in the sta- 
tistical returns for the first two months 
of 1906, during which the shipments 
abroad amounted in value to $630,407. 
as compared with $456,281 during the 
first two months of 1905.” 


The index for Volume VIII of Tue 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE is ready and will 
be sent free to any one who applies for 
it. 











Publication of Accidents 


Frequent publications of accidents are 


decried by many of the dealers, and yet 
are these frequent publications harmful. 
Every motorist reads the daily papers, 





WALTER WHITE 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, O. 


and every motorist learning of so many 
accidents, and there are many, be it said, 
decides to go careful himseif. A car 
backs down a hill and turns over. A 
car bursts a tire and capsizes or hits a 


post. A car strikes a wagon which 
comes round a turn in a hurry. Acci- 
dents of this and a score other sorts 
cause a lot of publicity and annoyance 
—— 














P JOHN A. HILL 
President Hill Publishing Co., New York 


to the dealers, but the average motorist 
is given a valuable lesson daily as he or 
she reads of the trouble, and from that 
time on decides to drive carefully. Were 
it not for the publication of stories of 
accidents motorists might go on killing 
themselves day by day until the 
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slaughter of the innocents would be ter- 
rible. 


Providing a man has any intention of 
making a fight when unjustly arrested 











DR. H. C. HARRIS 
New Jersey Automobile and Motor Club, Glen < 


Ridge, N. J 
and fined he must not plead guilty when 
taken into court, for there is then no 
chance to secure a rehearing of the 
case. The New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club maintains a law department 
and wants to fight the cases of all its 
members who may be arrested unjustly. 
In many instances the arrested man pays 





the fine and by so doing admits his 
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WINTHROP PF. SCARRITT 
The Famous Automobilist, East Orange, N. J. 


guilt, coming to the club later to ask 
them to intercede. President Wood is 
mailing the members a circular asking 
them to refuse to pay their fine in un- 
just cases and to also plead “Not 
Guilty.” Most of them will be very 
ready to do that. 
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No Speed Laws in Mexico 
Down in the City of Mexico it is said 


they have no speed laws, and few acci- 
dents of any sort. 
going, 


The people are slow- 
but they have come to realize 











E. R. THOMAS 
Thomas Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


their danger and manage to keep out of 
trouble. In New York or any other 
city with a speed limit of eight miles 
an hour the people know of the law 
and foolishly believe that all automobiles 
are compelled to live up to the law. As 
a matter of fact, the legal rate of eight 
is doubled, and machines travel 
than think They are, 


miles 


faster people 


W. M. PERRETT 
Diamond Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich 


therefore, wrong in estimates, and are 
caught and run down. People themselves 
are injured because they are careless in 
the extreme and the drivers are not to 
blame in nine of ten instances. It is 
difficult keeping from underestimating 
the speed of motor cars. 
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Onyx Coming Into Fashion 
Fashion’s fiat is bringing the semi- 


precious Onyx into favor for personal 


dornment. It was in great favor with 
Greeks and was called the reined 








F. R. PRATT 


President Associated Automobile Clubs of 
New Jersey 


gem. Onyx is a hard variety of agate. 
It was a favorite stone for making 
cameos and some beautiful specimens are 
to be seen in European museums. 

The favorite use of onyx among mod- 
ern fashionable women is for the making 
of massive bracelets, which is an imita- 
tion of fashions that prevailed in Greece 











FOXHALL KEENE 
rhe Celebrated Automobile Sportsman 


and Rome when Alexander was in his 


ry and Czsar ruled the world. The 
ilky translucence of onyx with its fan- 
tastic veining makes it a very effective 
rnament of a massive character. 


The manufacturers of at least thirty 


different 
hats, boots and shoes, silks, furniture, 
passenger cars, pianos, lead pencils, wag- 
ons, powder, beds, 
many other useful 
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classes of articles, including 


dyes, brushes and 
articles, use great 











W. K. VANDERBILT, JR. 


quantities of alcohol in their processes, 
and on that account have long tried to 
get methyl alcohol put upon the free list. 


It is beginning to be realized that the 
power of a gasolene engine can never be 
up to par unless the carbureter is efficient 
in design and in proper order. Sins of 
the carbureter are frequently blamed upon 





A. MASSENETTE 
Panhard & Levassor Co, 


the engine as a whole. Many an enthus- 
iast has been passed on the road by the 
driver of a car of apparently much less 
estimated power than his own and after- 
wards cursed his ignition compression or 
what not when the foul carbureter was 
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the only trouble. Several American mak- 
ers have given special attention to the 
carbureter question in constructing their 
cars, and carbureter troubles will be 
fewer this year than ever before. 


JESSE DRAPER 
Sales Manager, Wayne Automobile Co. 
Detroit 


The members of the Automobile Club, 
of Houston, Tex., are agitating for im- 
proved roads. The club is encouraging 
frequent outings and races to keep up 
the interest. 


A man who does not advertise leaves 
his business without a foundation. But 


CHARLES E. MILLER 
Noted Dealer in Automobiles and Auto Supplies 


you must have a good thing to adver- 
tise or people will soon find it out. 


Every progressive nation in the 
world is trying to imitate the United 
States. 














































The Scottish Trials 

These tests of touring cars were held 
on the four days beginning on Wednes- 
day, June 13. They were over some 
of. the most severe hills on public roads 
in Scotland, while the roads varied in 
quality from splendid to atrocious, the 
total distance covered being 671 miles. 
Starting from Glasgow at 7 A. M. of 
the 13th, the cars, 79 in number, went 
south by Kilmarnock and Ayr, throngh 
what is known in Scotland as “The 
Land of Burns,” then bore away for: the 
upper lands of Kirkendbright, made 
known far and near in recent years: by 
the works of that diligent fiction miller 
S. A, Crockett. Then by Dumfries 
(where the cars were stopped for lunch) 
and on by St. Marys Loch and Yarrow, 
of which Scott and. the lesser light, 
James Hogg, wrote and sang. So by 
Peebles to Edinburgh where. the night 
was passed, the cars being securely 
housed and no adjustment, not even 
cleaning, allowed. Next day was by 
Stirling: near which Scotland won her 
independence well nigh six hundred years 
ago, and the Fair City of Perth, thence 
by Blairgowrie (lunch) to the Spital of 
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European Notes and Comment 
By A. F. Sinclair 


gent and were adhered to rigidly, but 
the work of organization had been so 
thoroughly undertaken that not the 
slightest semblance of a hitch occurred 
throughout the four days: Indeed, the 
opinion was freely expressed both orally 








TOURING AMONG THE HEATHER OF THE 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


and in the press, by journalists who had 
taken part in such competitions in Amer- 
ica and on the Continent that the organ- 
ization was the best in connection with 
any motor car event ever held. 
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sented. The United States was repr 

sented by a Cadillac, two Maxwells, 

Pope-Tribune and a Reo. France | 

Darracqs, a De Dion, Vinot, Moss, Cher 

ard-Walckers, Brasier, Gladiators, Pe 

geots and Pilain; Belgium by a Pipe, 

Metallurgique, a Minerva and a Ger- 
main; Germany by a Benz; Holland by 
a Spyker and Switzerland by a Martine 
About two-thirds of the cars were Brit- 
ish. Two of the American cars, the Ca 
dillac and the 16 H. P.. Maxwell, went 
through without a penalized stop, the lat- 
ter having an absolutely non-stop’ record, 
while the Cadillac only stopped for tire 
trouble. One’ hour’ was allowed without 
penalty for tire repair and adjustment 
during the four days, after which the 
cars. lost marks. at the rate of one mark 
for every five minutes: The: Cadillac only 
stopped 27 minutes and therefore lost no 
marks; finishing with’ the only non-stop 
record (mechanically) in Class 1, in 
which there were seven statters. In 
Class 2: there were fourteen starters; the 
only two besides. the. Maxwell to’ make 
non-stop. performances: being a\ 6 H. P 
Albion (Scottish) and a 10 H: P. Humb- 
er (English): There were nineteen start- 
ers and seven nome-stop records in Class 
3, the non-stoppers. being a 15 H. P 
Darracq and 15 H: P. De Dion (French), 





A WELL LOADED ARGYLL CAR IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


Glenshee and the Devil’s Elbow. The 
last is a bad turn on a difficult ascent 
to the shoulder of Cairnwell, over the 
highest public road in the United King- 
dom. Then down to Braemar, thence 
over a delightful road, which France 
could not excel for surface, by the ro- 
mantic Dee to Aberdeen and the garage 
for the night. The following two days 
were passed scampering about the Gram- 
pian mountains, the tour finishing at 
Glasgow on the evening of the fourth 
day. Each day there was a timed hill- 
climb, and other things being equal the 
car in each class—of which there were 
four based on the prices of the cars— 
which did the best average performance 
on the hills will qualify for the gold 
medal. 


The conditions were most strin- 


Seventy-nine cars left Glasgow on 
Wednesday morning. and sixty-eight re- 
turned to Glasgow on Saturday evening. 
When it is considered that cars had to 
ascend hills on which their gravity feed 
carbureters failed shortly after the tanks 
had been filled because the gasolene was 
not reaching them, that the cars had to 
descend hills which made one gasp, that 
many parts of the road were terribly 
trying on tires, and that the running 
had to be maintained within hard and 
fast times, the fact that only eleven 
dropped out’ in four days is a highly 
creditable performance’ for the modern 
motor car. 

The. competition was of an interna- 
tional character; most countries engaged 
in motor. car manufacturing’ being, repre- 





CLIMBED ROAD SHOWN BY WHITE STREAK BEYOND LOCH 


a 14 H. P. Germain (Belgian), a 16 H 
P. Sunbeam, 15 H. P. Siddeley and 12 
H.. P. Wilson-Pilcher (English) and a 
16 H. P. Argyle (Scottish). Twenty- 
seven starters in Class 4 produced a 
veritable crop: of non-stop records, no 
less than twelve getting through without 
mechanical trouble, but one lost marks 
for exceeding an hour for tire repair 
The twelve were a Gladiator, Darracq 


Peugeot, Pilain (French); Pipe (Bel 
gian); Spyker (Dutch); Siddeley, Iris 
Belsize, Bell (English); Albion and 
Arrol-Johnston (Scottish). In the heavy 


class, of which’ the 40 H. P. Benz was 
the’ most powerful, there were twelve 
starters, but only two succeeded in se 
curing non-stop records. This poor re- 
sult was probably due to the trouble ir 
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to the 
of 20 miles per hour on the av- 

The’ two non-stop cars were a 
ylinder Rolls-Royce and an Arm- 


ng such cars down legal 


ig-Whitworth (both English). The 
named car is made at the Elswick 
ks, the name of the car being that 
the present owners. A combination 
f two of the strongest firms in the ord- 
ce making,.shipbuilding and engi- 
ing concerns in the wor'd. When 
such people go into the motor car in- 
dustry it means that Britain must make 
t of her own cars. The winners of 
the gold medals have not yet been an- 
inced, the hill-climbing formula cal- 
culations being at present in progress, 


but they will be known in a few days. 
The Grand Prize Race 


This event brought out some vefy fine 
racing and the result celebrated in a be- 


WALTER CHRISTIE'S 


ming manner the return of the Re- 
nault firm to the racing arena since the 
id deal of Marcel Renault in the ca- 
lamitous Paris-Madrid race. But it is 
t my purpose to deal with the race be- 
nd stating that it was won by Szitsz 
a racing Renault of 105 H. P. over 
Sarthe course, which he went round 
twelve times, nearly 770 miles in all, in 
two days at a mean speed of over 61 
les an hour. Of the thirty-two cars 
ich started in this race twenty-three 
re French and nine foreign, six of 
latter being Italian and three Ger- 

in. The three Panhards were rated 
130 H. P.; the three Mercedes, three 
Darracqs, three Hotchkiss and_ three 
Bayard-Clements at 125 H. P.; the three 
De Dietrichs and three Fiats at 120 H. 
the three Brasiers, three Italas and 
Gobron-Brillié at 110 H. P.; the 

e Renaults at 105 H. P. and the 
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single Gregoire at 70 H: P. It will thus 
be seen that the Renault which won was 
one of the lowest powered machines in 
the race. With the exception of the 
Gobron-Brillié (in which the explosion 
takes place between the opposed pistons) 
and the Bayard-Clement in which bore 
and stroke are equal, all the engines had 
cylinders with a greater bore than stroke. 
the difference ranging from 15 mm. in 
the case of the Renaults (165x150) to 
35 mm. in the case of the Italas (180x 
145); or the figures may be put in easier 
understood terms, thus: Renault’s bore, 
6% in.; stroke, 54% in.; Italas bore, 7% 
in.; stroke, 5%¢ in. The tendency in 
favor of larger cylinders than those of 
last year will be apparent when it is 
stated that the Richard-Brasier which 
won the Gordon-Bennett Cup last year 
had cylinders of 160x150: (6x in. by 5t# 


GREAT KACER WHICH TIED THE 
The arrival of the 
very forcibly illustrated in 
the cars being fitted with 
device, and a curious fact in this con- 
nection is that the majority used the low 
tension type. Of the thirty-two cars 
twenty-two were fitted with the Simms- 
Bosch make of magneto, clearly show- 
ing to what an extent this firm’s manu- 
facture has outdistanced all others so far 
at least as cars are concerned. 
The general use of the low tension sys- 
tem was probably brought about by the 
fact that the Richard-Brasier, the Fiat 
and the Darracq, last year’s most suc- 
cessful racers, were all fitted with it. In 
the following description the high ten- 
sion system is dealt because the 
great majority of magneto machines in 
use are of that type. 
The Simms-Bosch Megneto 
This device has come so strongly to 


in. ). magneto was 


this race, all 
that ignition 


racing 


with 


WORLD 
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the front of late in Europe that its pecu- 
liar features are worthy of consideration 
and description. For the information of 
readers not conversant with the opera- 
tion of the magneto, and the method by 
which it generates electricity for ignition 
purposes, a little preliminary explana- 
tion may be necessary. The magneto is 
merely a mechanical substitute for stor- 
age batteries, generating the electricity 
as requifed, and for that purpose the 
three essentials are the magneto, the ar- 
mature and mechanical energy. The 
first consist of several horseshoe-shaped 
pieces of hard steel permanently magne- 
tised, having on their inner faces pieces 
of soft cast iron so shaped as to permit 
the cylindrical-shaped armature to re- 
volve freely between but in equidistant 
relation to them. The armature consists 
of a soft iron core, cylindrical shuttle 





RECORD OF :53 

shaped, on the face of which two slots 
cut lengthwise, and in 
there are two windings of wire, the pri- 
mary consisting of a few turns of com 
paratively thick wire, and the secondary 
a thin wire of which there are a great 
many turns. In most magnetos this cyl- 
indrical shuttle revolves on its axis, be- 
tween the pole pieces of the magnets, 
and this action sets up an electrical cur- 
rent in the wire—why, need not be ex- 
plained here. In the case of the Simms- 
Bosch machine the device not only gen- 


are these slots 


erates the electricity but the soft iron 
core and the primary and _ secondary 
windings convert it into an induction 


coil also, so that the current is delivered 
at high ordinary sparking 
plugs are therefore used. But the Simms- 
Bosch device differs from others in sev- 
eral other important respects. In all 
magnetos the current alternates, going 


tension and 
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first in one direction then the other, but 
the change is gradual, the current grow- 
ing in volume to its maximum, then dy- 
ing to zero, thereafter growing in the 
opposite direction to the maximum, again 
dying away, and so on. This effect is 
produced by the armature winding pass- 
ing through the magnetic field between 
the two poles, and the maximum current 
is obtained when the wiring is supposed 
to be passing across these lines at right 
angles. Now it is only when the cur- 
rent is approximately near its maximum 
that a spark can be produced, and as the 
wiring of machines in which the arma- 
ture revolves passes through the mag- 
netic field twice in each revolution of 
that armature it is evident that two 
sparks are produced per revolution, In 
the case of the Simms-Bosch the arma- 
ture is stationary and is covered by a 
slotted sleeve which revolves instead be- 
tween the pole pieces and the armature. 
The result of this arrangement is the 
production of four maximum effects per 
revolution, 


Machine’s Limitations 


“Madam,” said the young man who 
had called at the back door on May 
day, “I have the pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you our new automatic house 
cleaning machine—a_ simple little 
thing which does the whole work of 
house cleaning, leaving to you merely 
the general supervision.” 

“Does it all, hey?” demanded the 
woman of the house. “Will it wash 
the outside of the upstairs windows?” 

“Why, no, madam, but sj 

“Will it take down, wash, stretch 
to dry, iron and hang up the parlor 
curtains?” 

“Well, of course—this machine——’ 

“Will it gild the chandeliers, paint 
the kitchen, make my daughter help 
with the dishes, persuade my husband 
to be contented with cold dinners, get 
out the screens and patch them up?” 

“Oh, madam, this machine a 

“Will it take down the parlor stove 
and set up the refrigerator, wash the 
winter bedding and put it away, lay 
down the furs with moth balls, paper 
the hall bedroom, wash down the pa- 
per in the bathroom, wash, fold, 
starch and iron and put away the 
family clothes; darn, patch and sew on 
buttons, wash dishes, set three meals 
a day and pacify the household?” 

“No, madam, you have misunder- 
stood the limitations of this machine.” 

“Limitations?” demanded the 
woman of the house. “I guess it has 
limitations. It will be a long time yet 
before any man will get up a machine 
that will do all a woman has to do in 
house cleaning time.” 

She took a fresh mouthful of tacks 
and went back to the dining room 
carpet, and the agent faded sadly 
away.—Picayune. 
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The Auto-Meter 

The motto of the makers of the auto- 
meter is, “built like a chronometer.” 
What we have seen of the auto-meter, 
made by Warner Instrument Company, 
Beloit, Wis.,leads us to believe that the 
motto describes the quality of work put 
upon the instrument. 

The arrangement of the mechanism 
can be readily understood by careful 
study of the annexed engraving, show- 
ing a cross section of the mechanism. 
C is the magnet which revolves freely 
on ball béarings. It is not connected in 
any way with the indicating dial. The 
latter is suspended in front of the mag- 
net and a partition separates them, pre- 
cluding the possibility of air affecting it. 
The dial is mounted on a pivot, the ends 
of which ride in sapphire bearings. The 
pivot ends are carefully ground and 
iapped with diamond dust. 

The hair spring “H” holds the dial to 
zero point. The magnet when revolving 















INTERIOR VIEW OF THE AUTO-METER 


has a tendency to draw the dial in the 
direction of its revolution. The hair 
spring opposes th‘s tendency. The 
greater the rapidity of the magnet’s rev- 
olution, the greater the displacement of 
the dial, and when the speed of the 
magnet doubles, the displacement is 
doubled. In a word, the displacement 
increases proportionately as the speed 
increases, so that even reading over the 
entire scale, results. The length of the 
dial is practically six inches—remark- 
ably large for so small an instrument. 
The action of the magnet on the dial 
being direct there is nothing intervening 
to cause a variation in its reading. 

The worm, driven by the same shaft 
that drives the magnet “C,” operates the 
worm gear which is connected directly 
to the odometer. This odometer can be 
removed in a moment, if necessary. 
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Cheap Alcohol 

Some farmers are beginning to sce 
fat fortunes from the raising of cro; 
that will produce alcohol. An acre in 
potatoes can be made to produce 2: 
gallons of commercial alcohol, by rais- 
ing what may be called alcohol pota- 
toes, instead of food potatoes. And 
alcohol, untaxed, will not only turn 
the farmer's power mill or work 
engine much cheaper than gasolene 
any other fuel, but will light his sitting 
room and kitchen cheaper than kero- 
sene oil. With the tax removed gra 
alcohol will be cheaper than wood al- 
cohol. 

When all the coal is dug and all t 
trees cut down, the country will rai 
its fuel from the soil, as alcohol, and 
get it cheaper, probably, than it now 
gets fuel from the coal mines. 


¥ 


wn 
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There are about 82,000 automobiles 
present in use in the United States 
There were 121,369 automobile registra- 
tions in, twenty-eight States up to the 
first day of June this year, says the 
New York Herald. About 40,000 of the 
automobiles are practically out of com- 
mission, according to the records of the 
Motor Directories Company. 

New York leads with 30,847 registra- 
tions, New Jersey second with 109,500, 
Massachusetts third with 15,208, Penn- 
sylvania fourth with 10,500, Ohio fifth 
with 7,000. California has 6,000, Ken- 
tucky has 450, Oregon 275, and South 
Dakota 462. 


Long automobile tours are becoming 
sO common that it needs to be some- 
thing extraordinary that deserves a 
newspaper notice. Among the extraor- 
dinary incidents is a run recently made 
by Secor Cunningham from Chicago to 
Boston in a four-cylinder National car 
With Mr. Cunningham were his wife 
and two children and a chauffeur. They 
made the run in seven days. 


Italy has entered three Fiat and tw 
Itala cars for the Vanderbilt Cup Rac: 
sending a check for $5,000. E. Rand 
Hollander, of the Hol-Tan Company 
has been named as the representative of 
the Italian Club. Lancia, Nazarro and 
Dr. Weilschott will drive the Fiats, while 
Cagno and Fabry will drive the Itala 
cars. The Fiats will be little different 
from last year. 


Members of the New York Automobii 
Trade Association are considering the 
project of buying gasolene in large quan- 
tities from some of the independent re- 
fineries in the West and shipping it 
this city on account of the recent in- 
creases in the price of motor fuel in the 
New York market. 
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General Correspondence 








Imperfect Lubrication 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 
automobilists are seemingly un- 
f the fact that nearly all troubles 
engines arise from imperfect lu- 
mn. This is especially noticeable 
climbing, where the oil naturally 
the back end of the crank case 

y the time that the hill top is reach- 
yrtion of the forward end is quite 
consequently, there is a falling 
power which is wrongly attributed 
defective capacity of the engines, 
ch, in fact, arises from the forced 
induced by the absence of oil. 
Normal lubricating conditions exist only 
level roads and deviations of any 
extent from the level should immediate- 
met with an extra supply of oil 
t the necessary parts. 
It is noticed that blue smoke invaria- 
accompanies hill climbing. This 
arises from one or more of the cylinders 
being swamped with oil, while at the 
same time the forward pistons may be 
dry and binding in the cylinders. Many 
cars are now being made with separate 
| cups and feed pipes to all important 
bearings, so that the simple splash of 
the cranks of an ordinary multi-cylinder- 
ed engine is not entirely depended on as 
the sole means of cylinder lubrication. 
M. Watson. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Story of the Auto Top 
or AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 
he story of the auto top has oft 
been told, and as to which are the best 
each buyer must solve the problem for 
self. But that is another story. 
Five years ago the 
Senator Morgan called on the writer 
asked him to accompany him to 
Detroit to look up the auto top ques- 
The Senator said: “Colonel, 
is a great field opening up for a 
suitable cover for automobiles. You, 
your large factory and experience 





irrepressible 


manufacturer of vehicle canopies, 
just the man to take hold and 
sh the trade with what they de- 
~some kind of a protection from 
rain and sun.” 
went to Detroit, and saw a few 
with heavy French canopies on 
They would all weigh not less 
five hundred pounds, and were as 
nsy as the running gear of an old- 
ned Dutch oven. They were 
equipped with clumsy windows of 
common glass that were supposed in 
s way to make an ascension up 
the vasty depths of the under side 


of the ponderous deck, and one could 
not imagine a more top-heavy, cum- 
bersome monstrosity, than these im- 
ported tops, which could not help but 
shake to pieces with their own weight. 
They added to the 


troubles of the 


perplexities and 
autoists of those 
days (and there were quite a few.) 

The writer thought he could improve 
on these canopy tops by taking off a 
few hundred pounds, and otherwise, 
and went back home and brought out 
his first auto canopy, and it was shown 
at the New York Show. It was an im- 
provement, but that is about all It 
was easy to see that the auto trade de- 
manded a much lighter and better 
canopy, and we soon had one weigh- 
ing about one hundred pounds, and 
made with a front window that worked 
all right, and we made several thou- 
sand of these canopies. 

But the automobilist is never satis- 


fied. He still demanded a more “fairy- 
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COL. SPRAGUE 
The Celebrated Auto Top Maker 


like” cover for his “Flyer,” and the 
auto top made somewhat on the lines 
of the old-fashioned surrey top °was 
brought out. One that would collapse 
and fold back out of the way, and ever 
be ready ta come forward and afford 
protection from the sun or storm. 
Four years ago there were only two 
or three top factories in the country, 
whose capacity was not over one thou- 
sand tops each a year. Now to try and 
supply the growing wants of a flourish- 
ing trade, there -are hundreds of top 
makers. Some are wise, and some are 
otherwise. Some are trying to make 
the best top obtainable, others are 
making “things” for the small profit 
there is in them. Those who are try- 
ing to make the best will survive. The 


cheap tops are cheap. They are like 
the old, dirty, ragged Indian, who 
was standing round a U. S. Agency. 
Someone asked him his occupation. 
“Well,” 
said the interrogator, looking him over, 
“what kind of pay to you get?” 
“Sometimes a drink of whisky, some- 
times a chaw of terbacker,”’ said the 
“Well,” said the man, “I 


should think that was d poor pay.” 


He answered: “Me preach.” 


fellow. 


“Ugh,” said the Indian, “He dam poor 
preach.” 
The automobile is fast becoming a 


substantial fixture in the vehicle world 
It is past the experimental stage, and 
is practically fool proof, and is sure to 
go—except when an_ extraordinary 
specimen of the genus idiot gets hold 
of it. A good car is deserving of a 
first-class top, and an intelligent auto- 
mobile public now appreciate that a 
top cannot be too good, and are gov- 
erning themselves accordingly. 
Jas. H. Spracvue, 


A Hint to Beginners 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

The people in the city may have 
more advantages than we have in the 
country in the way of automobile 
schools where all the details of the 
various machines are taught; but what 
we lack in learning we make up in 
experience. It is difficult to know how 
the city learner can take his first les- 
sons on the road unless some experi- 
enced friend takes him out many miles 
from the city, where the traffic is not 
likely to interfere with the operation of 
the machine. Since the hill climbing 
contest at Wilkes-Barre, in the early 
part of the year, there has been a very 
lively interest in automobiles here, and 
every afternoon and evening beginners 
may be seen practicing the running of 
their machines on our country roads, 
which are not of the best, but they 
have one advantage, they are wide, 
and that is the kind of road that should 
be selected. If an engine is started yp 
in a wide road and put in the first speed 
gear it is a simple matter to steer at 
a slow speed. 

The first thing to do is to get 
familiar with the clutch pedal, which 
in all machines is right at the feet 
of the driver and has simply to be 
touched with the foot and the gearing 
is immediately relieved from contact 
with the engine. The emergency brake 
can then be applied and the car brought 
to rest. When one is familiar with 
these simple movements it is time 
enough to begin experimenting with 
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advancing or retarding the spark. It 
is extremely dangerous for beginners 
trying to run on the highest gearing 
speed before they are perfectly familiar 
with other details. There is a ten- 
dency, among young men especially, to 
show off at high speeds, which should 
be guarded against. Before venturing 
to change gears the throttle should 
invariably be nearly closed, so that the 
engine will not race when the higher 
speed gearing is in position. 

The turning of corners and passing 
of other vehicles are things not to be 
learned in a day, but will come gradu- 
ally, if the learner is only content to 
go slow at first. Much more could be 
written on the subject, but a mere hint 
is enough to beginners. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. A. A. Munro. 


Locomotive Discarded for Automo- 
biles 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

One of the last narrow-gauge roads to 
be abandoned was the Nantucket Central, 
which is a peculiar line in many respects. 








ORIGINAL MOTIVE POWER OF THE 
NANTUCKET CENTRAL 


Being situated on an island, 30 miles 
from the main land, all repair work on 
the rolling stock had to be done at home. 
The road is 8.7 miles in length, but con- 
trary to the usual custom it decreased 20 
per cent. during the last few years. The 
gauge was 3 ft. and the rails weighed in 
the neighborhood of 40 pounds to the 
yard. 

The motive power consisted of one 
Baldwin 8-wheeler with straight top boil- 
er and a headlight which rivaled the 
smoke-box of the boiler in size. The 
rolling stock, made up of three cars, was 
one closed passenger, one open passen- 
ger and one baggage. During the rush 
hours the baggage car and one pas- 
senger was used, not a very heavy train, 
but plenty to take over the grades 
which they had. 

On certain days Pullman service was 
advertised, but a Pullman car never set 
tail-lights on the coast of Nantucket. 
Water was taken at one end of the line, 
and at both ends of the run the engine 
was switched around the car. The pay 


roll contained an engineer, conductor and 
two station masters. 


Owing to the bad 
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condition of the road it was recently de- 
cided to substitute automobiles, and the 
track has already been pulled up. 
J. SWARTZELL. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 


Good and Bad Chauffeurs 


Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

Securing a chauffeur is a _ hard 
proposition. Many who purchase cars 
at from $5,000 totwice that sum at- 
tempt to secure a chauffeur at from 
$12 to $15 per week. As a consequence 
they are dissatisfied with their car, 
owing to the expense of repairs and 
the expense of tires, oil and gasoline. 
They do not realize that the man re- 
tained at $12 per week must make it 
some way and that he does no repairs 
himself, but runs the car into the gar- 
age and allows the garage man to do 
all the repairs in order that he may 
get his five or ten per cent. He also 
drives the car without thought of 
consequences and after wearing out 
the tires secures five per cent. on the 
purchase price of new tires. The $12 
a week man costs more than a man at 
a reasonable salary and _ reputation, 
but the poor fools who try to save 
at the bung hole to waste at the spigot 
do not stop to consider this. 

There are men to. be had at from 
$100 to $125 per month, who will take 
hold of a car, drive it carefully in the 
hours when ordered to do so, who will 
operate the car only when told to do 
who will take it and ca.e for it 
and allow no one else to do a single 
bit of repairing upon it, and who will 
not endeavor: to graft. Such men are 
men and ought to make their way in 
the world, men proud of a profession 
which enables them to get out of 
doors and to work for good salaries 
in a manner beneficial to their health 
and far more enjoyable than labor at 
the bench or other menial employ- 
ments. There are men who will keep 
a car running, never complain at 
hard work, and who will be on hand 
always, men who are sober and men 
who earn every cent paid them. Such 
men are cheap at $125 per month. 

There are also men who will agree 
to drive a car for from $12 to $25 a 
week, or as much more as may be 
secured, and who will do the driving. 
They will run the car into the gar- 
age, order it overhauled in order that 
they may escape the labor of cleaning 
it, who will purchase tires every time, 
instead of endeavoring to make the 
tires that are on do the work by a 
recovering or repair, who will charge 
up new parts when none are pur- 
chased and so on. The ways of the 
cheap chauffeur are many and myster- 
ious, but the cheap man gets his, and 
his expense is oftentimes three times 
that of the good man. The purchaser 


so, 
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of a high grade car, who places on 

a cheap man does not know this, an 
he becomes an enemy of automobii- 
ing. 

There are men to-day who put ail 
their money into good clothes, which 
are to be seen and then pinch on 
underclothes, shirts and so on. They 
look well but feel miserable all the 
time. These are the men who pay 
$5,000 for a car and then look for a 
man at $12 a week to drive it. They 
want to be known as millionaires, but 
as a matter of fact are “pikers.” 

The worthy chauffeur is a man 
worth his weight in gold. He will 
save his employer thousands of dollars 
in a year or more in his position. The 
unworthy chauffeur is met with much 
oftener and he costs a lot of money, 
all of which is charged up to the auto- 
mobile and not to cheap labor. One 
man who had purchased a car at $5,- 
000 complained of his chauffeur to the 
writer. “Why this fellow,” said he, 
“thinks that $100 of my money is noth- 
ing, and really it is no more to him 
than $1 of his own money.” Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that this car 
owner demanded not a good chauffeur 
but a cheap man, and he was paying 
tor it. But when he said, “So and so, 
agent for this car, was a friend of 
mine, but he handed me a bunch of 
junk when he handed me this car, and 
I didn’t think he would do that,” his 
statements were promptly refuted, for 
the car was good, but the chauffeur 
was bad. A quiet investigation prov- 
ed that the young man enjoyed run- 
ning the car nights when his employer 
did not know it, that he enjoyed run 
ning for exhibition purposes and sail- 
ing round corners at full speed, his 
brakes on and his tires sliding. It 
was also found that the young man in 
question did not do the repairs himself 
because he did not want to do them, 
and again because he did not know 
how and did not care to learn. He 
ran his car into the garage, ordered 
the repairs done and then took a walk 
and a long rest. He took the car to the 
factory for overhauling and spent ten 
days enjoyably, while the men in the 
factory worked entirely in the dark 
trying to find that which this cheap 
chauffeur could have pointed out 
them very quickly as wrong. He did 
not do so and then cursed the car to 
square himself. 

It is the province of every agent to 
see that his customer is well pleased, 
and one car now selling for 1907 rapid- 
ly before even being seen, is sold by a 
man who demands the right on sale 
to secure the chauffeur. He does so 
and then watches the man. If incom- 
petent this chauffeur is promptly dis- 
charged by the agent, not the owner, 
and he is refused a recommendation 
and ordered not to appear around the 
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olace again. As a consequence this 
particular line of cars is always satis- 
factory and no trouble is found. 

One by one, let it be said, the wheat 
is being sifted from the chaff and in- 

mpetent men, grafters and the like, 

being thrown out into the street 

able to again get a position. The 
coose that laid the golden egg is being 
killed by many a young man with a 
steady salary before him, and men so 
thrown out are being compelled to re- 
turn to positions not one half as 
lucrative. 

3ut the grafters, the incompetents 
nd others are driving from automobil- 
ing many a man who should remain 
and cheap men are frightening many 

owner into retirement. Good ad- 
vice is not always welcomed, but every 
car owner should be advised to se- 
cure a good man and to pay that man 
what he is worth, when one-half the 
expense will be saved. 


Packard Car First Over the 
Simplon 
Editor AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE: 

We are just in receipt of a 
very interesting piece of news, 
and we think you will agree 
with us that it is another feath- 
er in the cap of the American 
automobile. 

On June 22 the first tourist 
car that has ever crossed the 
Simplon Pass under its own 
power was a. Packard, owned 
by Mr. Hiram W. Sibley, of 
Rochester, N. Y. It contained 
Mr. Sibley and his family, and 
in writing to a friend Mr. Sibley 


. ' Y 
states that as soon as permis- = 


sion had been received from DOWN INTO THE VALLEY BETWEEN FIRST AND SECOND RANGES OF THE ORANGE MOUNTAINS 


fet 


the authorities to cross, the 
Packard car sailed up and over the 
pass of 6,700 feet with the American, 
Swiss and Italian colors flying at the 
peak. 
Mr. Sibley, of course, has the oppor- 
tunity at all times of comparing the 
york of his car with foreign makes, 
nd he writes most enthusiastically of 
work, particularly its hill climbing 
bilities, it having passed all other cars 
n the hills, and of his having climbed 
vith it one of the highest Alpine 
passes. Since reaching the Continent 
has covered more than 2,000 miles 
er all kinds of roads, without a slip 
break, or trouble of any kind. The 
liet running of the car, he reports, is 
ttracting considerable attention. 
We hope to be able to give you 
me interesting particulars when Mr. 
Sibley returns to this country. 
Such work as this of an American 
r in a country where high powered 
lomestic cars abound, is particularly 
gratifying and should help convince 
mericans who go abroad that their 
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American car will give them entire 
satisfaction for touring in any part of 
Europe. 
PacKarD Motor Car CoMPANY. 
W. H. Workman, Adv. Dept. 


Mr. Thomas on Automobile Man- 
agement 

The views on automobiling of a man 
having the standing of E. R. Thomas 
ought to influence everybody connected 
with the handling of motor cars. For 
this reason we gladly place before our 
readers the salient points made by Mr. 
Thomas in an interview given to a rep- 
resentative of the Chicago Tribune. 

“In my opinion,” said Mr. Thomas, “it 
is high time automobile manufacturers, 
automobile agents, automobile clubs, au- 
tomobile owners, and automobile chauf- 
feurs should take a united and positive 
stand against reckless driving, exerting 
a moral influence so strong that it will 
soon be no more respectable to drive a 


car recklessly through the streets than a 
horse—now a rare occurrence, largely 
by reason of the contempt in which a 
reckless horse driver is universally 
held. 

‘By the term ‘reckless driving’ I mean 
driving at a speed that imperils the lives 
of others. There are conditions when a 
speed of five miles an hour is absolutely 
criminal, when at other times a speed of 
forty miles an hour does not endanger 
the lives of others; hence it will be seen 
that recklessness does not at all times 
mean speed. 

“The great majority of owners using 
automobiles are responsible and conser- 
vative business or professional men, 
thoroughly considerate of the rights of 
others, and who would rather forego the 
pleasure of riding if they believed it nec- 
essarily endangered the lives of others. 

“Without exception this class is as 
bitterly opposed to reckless driving as 
the most ardent automobile hater, and 
favors the severest penalties for in- 
fraction of the law. 
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Better Chauffeurs Are Needed 

“Happily a greater number of sober 
and reliable men are now engaged in 
the respectable calling of chauffeur, and 
the morals of this class are improving 
fast, and the day of the unreliable crimi- 
nal will rapidly become a thing of the 
past. In New York and the East the 
improvement is noticeable and the large 
number of respectable chauffeurs owe 
it to themselves to eliminate this dan- 
gerous and degrading class from their 
ranks; for no man should ever be per- 
mitted to drive a car who is not strictly 
temperate and reliable.” 





Fastest Trains of Two Continents 


The fastest train run on the American 
continent is on the Atlantic City Rail- 
road, where 56.5 miles are covered in 
one hour. The railroad passes through 
a country that is nearly as flat as a 
billiard table, and no occasion for 
checking the speed is encountered. The 





average speed, as may be noted, is 56.5 
miles an hour. 

The fastest run made by any train in 
Europe is over a portion of the Cale- 
donian Railway between Forfar and 
Perth, 32.5 miles, which is covered in 
30 minutes, a rate of 60.94 miles an 
hour. The first part of the journey is 
over a level plain, through the Valley 
of Strathmore. At twenty miles out a 
steep descent of about 100 feet is made 
to the river Tay, succeeded by a sharp 
grade which leads to the top of an in- 
cline about six miles long that ends in 
Perth station. 


The drastic new laws which went 
into. effect in New Jersey on July 1, 
have had their effect already in the re- 
markable falling off in the registration 
figures. Of the 14,000 cars registered 
under the old law, not half are entered 
under the new law. Undoubtedly the 
obnoxious laws have dealt a _ severe 
blow to the motoring interests in the 
State, from which. it will take years and 
some new legislation to recover. 


eee Se 


_——_ 
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The New “ Hartford” Cardan Joint 

The Hartford Automobile Parts Co., 
of 438 Asylum street, Hartford, Conn., 
has brought out a new type of Universal 
Joint for. shaft drive cars, which em- 
bodies a new application of an old and 
well-tried principle. As will be readily 
perceived from the illustration, the joint 
has no center block or spider, but con- 
sists of double arm driving yokes with 
spherical or ball ends, these ends fit- 
ting into sockets in an annular ring. This 
socket ring is made in halves and each 
pair of half sockets is slotted sufficiently 
to admit the neck of the balls, and 
allow an angular motion of the yokes 
of fifteen degrees either side of the nor- 
mal, It requires four half rings identi- 
cal in construction for each complete 
joint, either pair of halves being of nec- 
essity assembled with the breaks at right 
angles, so that when bolted together the 
four parts become a rigid ring. As a 
reinforcement and to hold in place 
the pressed steel enclosing casings, an 
outside steel flanged ring is fitted. The 
casing is all metal and consists of two 
semi-cylindrical covers, closing over 
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veniently in lieu of profanity. If an 
automobilist would commit a dozen of 
the most formidable words to memory, 
he might shoot one of them at any 
cause of offense and feel satisfied. Some 
of the names are decidedly formidable, 
especially in German. A ball bearing is 
“voulement a billes” in French, and 
“Kugellager” in German. In French, a 
clutch is “cone d’embrayage,” while in 
German it is “kuppelungskonis.” The 
best satisfaction for the pious and non- 
profane man would probably be in ad- 
dressing himself in German to a mean 
working speed lever. This part is “lever 
de vitesse” in French, but in German a 
man would be privileged to call it 
“geschwindigkeitscheber,” and _ that 
ought to be enough to relieve him. 





The Wotherspoon Buffet 


Every season sees the introduction of 
some new feature in automobile con- 
struction, and the surprise is that the 
improvements had not been thought of 
before. Thechanges have been almost ex- 
clusively directed toward perfecting the 
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Jones Speedometer Abroad 
For reason of an unauthorized pub- 
lished statement in the journal of tl 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 


Ireland and elsewhere, to the _ effect 
that the Jones Speedometer stood 
second in order of merit, instead « 


first in the reliability contest recently 
held under the auspices of above men- 
tioned club, the expert and technica 
committee ruled unanimously as fol 
lows: 

“That in future no awards in any 
Trial shall be published until the com- 
mittee of the Club has approved them 

“That the statement referring to the 
Speedometer Trials on page 651 of The 
Journal be canceled and the following 
substituted therefor: In view of the 
iact that the Kirby Speedometer was 
not in a position to comply with the 
regulations by chosen 
stock, since it is not as yet on the mar- 
ket, the Club is unable to give it an 
award on the same basis as the others, 
therefore, 


being from 


and, awards it a_ special 


medal as an experimental instrument.” 
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FIG. 1.—NEW “HARTFORD” 


caps fitted to the driving hubs, the joint 
being made grease tight by means of felt 
packing. 

The company has completed arrange- 
ments to produce in quantities both 
single joints and complete driving sets, 
including dust proof slip joint and driv- 
ing shaft, for the 1907 manufacturing 
season. 


Innocent Swear Words 

The story is told that one time Dr. 
Johnson, the lexicographer, 
visited Billingsgate fish market, and in 
the course of some slight disagreement 
he called a fish woman a “phenomenon.” 
She retorted with a storm of Billings- 
gate that was a phenomenon, even in 
that center of overcharged; coarse lan- 
guage. We have recently received a 
copy of an automobile dictionary print- 
ed in English, French and German which 
supplies words that might be used con- 


famous 


CARDAN JOINT 


mechanism of the machine, but it has 
been left to the Wotherspoon Buffet Co., 
of New York, to take a step in a new 
direction in the matter of the commis- 
sary department. In these days of long 
journeys through uninhabited wilder- 
nesses, or in populous districts among 
exorbitant hotel and restaurant keepers, 
there is a particular satisfaction in hav- 
ing a supply of the necessaries of life 
right with you, so that when the occa- 
sion calls to leave labor for refreshment, 
it is not necessary to inquire for some 
distant tavern. Just pause in some se- 
cluded spot near a quiet water, and open 
Wotherspoon’s buffet, and the peace 
that passeth understanding falls upon 
the automobilist and his friends like a 


benediction. The portable buffet can 
readily be attached to any car. It is a 
substantial structure, combining the 


qualities of an ice box and larder. It is 
being adopted by the owners of touring 
cars, and its popularity is assured. 


FIG. 2—PARTS OF THE HARTFORD CARDAN JOINT 


The judges then awarded the Gold 
Medal to the Jones Speedometer and 
placed the entries in the following or- 
der of merit: 

1, Jones; 2, Elliott; 3, Cowey Indi- 
cator; 4, Gratze; 5, Vulcan; 6, Cowey 
Recorder; 7, Warner; 8, Staunton. 


Boston has a new kind of thief to dis- 
turb the usually even-tenored feelings 
of its motorists. This is a tire thief, 
and he has been operating with mid- 
dling success in the Back Bay section, 
stealing spare shoes and tubes that are 
strapped to the cars left standing at the 
curb by persons while they are in th¢ 
clubs, hotels, stores, or in their homes 
The police have been notified, and are 
supposed to be looking for the thieves, 
but visitors to Boston are advised t: 
keep a sharp lookout upon the movabl« 
property left on their automobiles. 
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Of 


Personal Interest 








W. Wayne Davis, the Philadelphia 
representative of the Keystone Motor 
Car Co., who has been traveling abroad, 
studying the automobile conditions .in 
France, Germany and Switzerland, has 
returned home from his trip, and re- 
ports having obtained a great deal of 
information respecting automobiles in 
Europe. 

J. H. O’Brien, the well known auto- 
mobile maker, has accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager of the Wayne 
Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. The 
general impression is that the Wayne 
people have made a masterly move by 
engaging Mr. O’Brien. 


The Wayne Automobile Company of 
Detroit has been fortunate in securing 
as its general superintendent John 
Spiers, well known as one of the fore- 
most men in the automobile industry. 
Mr. Spiers was formerly with the Au- 
tocar Company and is known for his 
executive ability. 


General Sales Manager Charles B 
Shanks, of the Winton Motor Car- 
riage Company, suggests that many of 
the rumors concerning Winton 1907 
models are wild fictions. “Following our 
usual custom,” says Mr. Shanks, “our 
company will be on the market with a 
car representing the most advanced 
ideas in automobile construction, but 
until we issue a formal statement of 
our plans it will be well for automo- 
bile purchasers not to give credence 
to. garage gossip.” 


Charles A. Singer, Jr., secretary of 
the Matheson Company of New York, 
has gone to Wilkesbarre for the sum- 
mer, where at the factory he acts in 
the capacity of supervisor of all the 
cars tested. Every car before it is de- 
livered to its purchaser will be driven 
up Mount Giant Despair, making an 
extended tour through the hilly coun- 
try thereabouts. Then the final run 
will be made from Wilkesbarre, Pa., 

New York City. Mr. Singer is a 
scion of the famous sewing machine 
family and appears to possess the 
mechanical ability of his race. 


Jan Kubelik, the famous Bohemian 
who is now delighting the people of 
the Pacific Coast by his concerts, is 
n enthusiastic automobilist. He has 
been amusing himself by handling an 
Oldsmobile on the streets of San 
Francisco. At home Jan Kubelik owns 
car of his own. This machine is of 
he French make, and the violinist 
pends his leisure time automobiling on 
little jaunts into the country. When 





abroad the famous musician is afforded 
very little time to pay attention to the 
auto, and for this reason his machine 
did not accompany him on the trip 
across the Atlantic. 


That L. C. Boardman of Chicago, 
once of New York, will give up trying 
to run relay events since both relays in 
bicycle days brought rain and his first 
in automobiling days was a failure 
due to rain partially, and also to bad 
management at the Eastern’ end. 
Boardman was never real lucky after 
the Recorder failed him in bike days. 





John A. Hill has been named as 
chairman of the Automobile Club com- 
mittee to plan and conduct a test for 
commercial motor vehicles in the fall 
Mr. Hill is an enthusiastic automobilist 
and is a mechanical engineer with 
training and experience that will as- 


days following a burst of passion on 
the part of the Marquis. According to 
the French papers, the Marquis had an 
altercation with one of his workmen, 
the latter sustaining a bruised counte- 
nance, and after it was over the Mar- 
quis ordered the factory closed. 


To settle a dispute as to what auto- 
mobilist of New York State owns the 
largest number of cars, the Motor Di- 
rectories Company was appealed to. 
They state that Col. John Jacob Astor 
has registered thirty-one cars, of which 
four have been canceled; Commodore 
Frederick G. Bourne has registered 
twenty, of which five have been can- 
celed; William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
has registered eighteen, of which 
none have been canceled, and 
George Eastman, of Rochester, has 
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CATCHES THE WORM.—EVER-READY 


EXHIBIT. AN INCIDENT OF BALTIMORE 


sure the tests being conducted in a 
proper manner. He is president of the 
company that publishes the American 
Machinist, and has been a successful 
editor of engineering journals. 


Louis P. Mooers, who drove a Peer- 
less racer in the Bennett cup race of 
1903 in Ireland as a member of the 
American team, has been engaged as 
chief engineer by the Moon Motor Car 
Company of St. Louis. Mr. Mooers 
has generally been credited with de- 
signing the Peerless car. 


From Paris comes news that the Mar- 
quis De Dion is being sued by 250 
workmen of the De Dion Bouton fac- 
tory for 400 francs, or $80 apiece. This 
is what they allege it cost them through 
the factory being shut down for ¢leven 


paid license fees for eleven cars, none 
having been canceled. 


Hon. Rufus Fleming, U. S. Consul, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, well known in 
this country as former editor of the 
Cincinnati Times-Star, visited the plant 
of the Northern Motor Car Co. a few 
days ago and inspected a Northern 
“Model K” air-controlled car with air- 
brakes. Mr. Fleming, who was inves- 
tigating the car for a European friend, 
was much impressed with the marvel- 
ous flexibility of control and with the 
quietness of the car. He says the fame 
of “Model K’s” air-brakes and air con- 
trol has already penetrated Europe, and 
manufacturers on the continent are 
waiting interestedly for reports of the 
first year’s road running. Incidentally, 
Mr. Fleming states that cars with long 
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wheel bases are not likely to become 
popular in Scotland, owing to the nar- 
row streets and abrupt corners common 
to most Scotch cities. 





R. S. Crawford, of Hagerstown, Md., 
the builder of the well known Craw- 
ford automobiles, has recently com- 
pleted a very successful business trip. 
Although well advanced in years, he 
made the trip in one of his 28-30 H. P. 
cars. From Hagerstown he traveled to 
New York, stopping a number of times 
en route. He says that he made the 
run from his home to Philadelphia, a 
distance of 220 miles, on the high speed 
gear, and while in the “Quaker City” 
he climbed every steep hill thereabouts 
in making demonstrations. 


Carlton R. Mabley, New York, of 
the Smith & Mabley firm, has just 
returned from a two months’ trip in 
Europe which was principally devoted 
to studying the factory methods and 
systems of high-grade automobile con- 
struction in France, Italy and Germany. 
The most important result of that trip 
is that Smith & Mabley will handle 
the F. A. I. F. car made in Milan, 
Italy, by the Fabrici. Automobili Isot- 
to Fraschini. It is a car rated at 28-35 
H. P. 


S. A. Miles, general manager of the 
National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers, writes me from an Eng- 
lish Channel island that his vacation 
trip up to the time of writing had been 
one huge success. It seems Mr. Miles 
and a party of Chicago people have 
given the automobile the go-by and are 
us'ng the old-fashioned English coach 
with liveried coachman instead. In this 
manner they have visited many charm- 
ing places in rural England, which at 
th*s time of the year can give the scen- 
ery of the famed and fancied Garden of 
Eden a hard race for first place. At 
Bristol Mr. Miles will visit his mother, 
and will then return by easy stages to 
his port for home. It may be that he 
will take in the Grand Prix automobile 
race before returning. Mr. Miles has 
always been a hard worker. By intelli- 
gent effort and fortunate investment he 
is now comparatively well off—Mor- 
gan’s Motoring Message. 


In some parts of the country remote 
from popular thoroughfares the auto- 
mobile continues to be a curiosity. An 
Illinois country paper in a recent issue, 
says: “James Barker of Green Valley 
has purchased an automobile. Nearly 
all the people in town who are not 
afraid to ride in it have had a ride. 
Many horses have been frightenea, 
but only one got away. Mrs. Lewis, 
wife of the manager of the dredge 


» komer tour. 
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boat, met it Wednesday evening. The 
horse ran off, completely wrecking the 
buggy and throwing Mrs. Lewis out. 
Aside from bruises she was not seri- 
ously injured. 


W. Irving Fickling has purchased 
the interest of George R. Spinning 
in the Automobile Cover & Top Mfg. 
Co. The plant will be enlarged and 
business pushed with new energy. 


Percy P. Pierce, of Buffalo, has re- 
turned after taking part in the Her- 
While on the race with 
iair prospects of success he came into 
collision with a cart, which was sud- 
denly driven in front of him. All the 
prizes went to German cars. 


John C. Spiers has been appointed 


general factory superintendent of 
the Wayne Automobile Co. of 
Detroit. The prominent position 


which Mr. Spiers has held in the auto- 
mobile world has made him a host of 
friends, who will be pleased to learn of 
his good fortune. 


That N. H. Van Sicklen of Motor 
Age hastened to enter the A. A. A. 
tour in order that he might secure 
number 1 and start first each day. 
The committee arranged to send 
away the man with the best score in 
the lead and Mr. Van Sicklen’s cute- 
ness brought him little. However, his 
prompt entry was appreciated. 





Miss Emille L. Suydam Austin, a 
Philadelphia lady, made a trip recently 
in a 50 H. P. French automobile, 
from Philadelphia to the White Moun- 
tains. With Miss Austin were her 
father, Samuel H. Austin; Mrs. Austin 
and Miss Annette L. Cornish. Miss 
Austin, who managed the car, re- 
turned with her father from a trip 
around the world about three weeks 
ago, which occupied a litle more than 
one year. Miss Austin obtained li- 
censes as a chauffeur in Paris and Ber- 
lin, and has driven her car through 
Europe, Asia and Africa. Her auto- 
mobile contains many conveniences. 
It seats eight persons, has an ice chest 
and a toilet room. There is a humidor 
for cigars, cigar cutter and lighter, re- 
volving bookcase and revolving china 
closet. Four of the seats can be trans- 
formed into berths, for which bedding 
is carried in compartments. 


H. S. Chapin, of New York, the popu- 
lar automobile agent, made an excellent 
test lately which strikingly demon- 
strated the durability of the Wayne car. 
Accompanied by Mrs. Chapin and their 
two children he toured from Rockville 
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Centre, L. I., to the Berkshires, cover- 
ing some 200 miles. The car he drove 
was a 20-H. P. Haynes, a 1900 model. 
It is the same car which won the mem- 
orable endurance run of 1901. On his 
recent trip Mr. Chapin experienced ab- 
solutely no car trouble, which speaks 
well for the old cars. He left the car 
in the Berkshires, and will resume his 
tour of New England on his return 
from the Glidden tour. 


Among New Yorkers touring in New 
England are: L, R. Bach and guests 
35-H. P. Panhard), from New York; 
Capt. and Mrs. J. J. Phelps, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Woolson, J. H. Woolson, 
Miss Phelps, Miss Scott, (so-H. P. 
Thomas), New York to New Haven; 
and G. D. Thompson, Miss Hefler and 
D. Butterfield (so-H. P. Thomas). 





Mr. and Mrs. Willard Brown, of New 
York, with Miss D. R. Merritt, Charles 
Brown and Hamilton Brown, have been 
touring the New Hampshire mountains, 
with the new Profile House as their 
headquarters. 


New Yorkers touring the White 
Mountains in Packard touring car are 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Merle Smith, Miss 
Anita and W. S. Merle Smith, 


A dispatch from Saratoga says: Mr. 
and Mrs. H. F. Kean and family (50- 
H. P. Panhard) arrived at the United 
States Hotel to-day, having made the 
trip from their home, at Elizabeth, N. J. 
They will continue their tour through 
the Lake George and Adirondack re- 
gion. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. L. Schoonmaker, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. S. Laying and Miss Laying, 
of New York, arrived at Bretton 
Woods early in July, having made the 
journey by automobile. They report 
uniformly good roads. 


R. H. Johnston, the able director of 
publicity of the Incomparable White in- 
terests, has compiled a handbook of the 
Glidden tour which will prove a most 
interesting souvenir to people who are 
directly or indirectly interested in the 
tour. Those who wish to obtain a copy 
should apply to R. H. Johnston, 1402 
Broadway, New York. 


The success of the Glidden tour has 
been due, in a great measure, to the 
executive ability and untiring exertions 
of A. B. Tucker, whose mastery of de 
tails has been wonderful. 


Elliott F. Shepard carries a mame 
dear to a good many New Yorkers. He 
seems to have passed through the shad- 
ows in Paris: lately, but he expects to 
run a Hotchkiss car in the Vanderbilt 
race. 
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Mr. C. G. Percival, the new sales 
anager of the Linnscott Motor Co., of 
oston, Mass., has returned from a trip 
Canada and Lansing, Mich., where 
went to see about Reo cars. He re 
rts American cars in great demand 
Canada. Many ancient cars are, 


wever, seen. 


\nother eminent railroad mechanical 
gineer has given up railroad service, to 
ke charge of the manufacture of auto- 
ibiles. This is Mr. H. F. Ball, who 
s been with the Lake Shore & Mich- 
gan Southern Railway for about sixteen 
irs, the greater part of the time 
rving as superintendent of motive pow- 
He has left that company to take 
irge of the manufacturing end of the 
merican Locomotive Company’s auto- 
bile department, with headquarters at 
vidence, R. I. The American Loco- 
tive Company are to be congratulated 
securing the services of such an able 
chanical engineer 


Mr. Percy Pierce, America’s touring 
mpion, who finished with a clean 
ore in the Herkomer endurance con 
test in Germany, is entertaining his 
ends with an account of his experi 
neces in Germany. It will be remem 
bered that Mr. Pierce got into the hands 
f the German authorities on account 
f an accident wherein he was wholly 
blameless. This is Mr. Pierce’s account 
the adventure: 

“After finishing in the Herkomer en 
durance contest, which I drove through 
with a clean record, I met Frank S 
McGraw, a Buffalonian. He is on a 
tour of the Continent, and after the run 
was over he offered to buy my car. | 

ve known Mr. McGraw personally 
for some time, and decided to let him 

ive the machine, I intending to return 
yme immediately. He closed the deal, 
nd I agreed to drive the machine back 

) Frankfort-on-Main, where I was to 
eliver it to Mr. McGraw 

“About fifty miles from Frankfort- 

Main I was going over a hill. I was 
veling about twenty-five miles an 
ur. In the road 100 yards in front of 

after reaching the top of the hill, I 
ghted a horse and wagon. There 
ere a number of wine barrels in the 
gon, and I could not see the driver. 
slowed to about twelve miles an hour. 

When I was within a hundred feet 

the wagon, the driver, an old Ger- 

n, suddenly awoke to the realization 

ere was something behind him. He 
rabbed for the reins and caught the 
left rein, which pulled his horse di- 

‘tly in front of me. I could not stop. 

banged into the horse, ditching my 

achine. The front wheel struck 
gainst a tree, smashing the wheel. The 
diator was practically wrecked.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


A State May Require Automobilists 
From Other States to Obtain 
Licenses 

Through the courtesy of Judge James 
Dill, we have received the decision of 
the New Jersey Supreme Court in the 
case of Harry Unwen against the State 
of New Jersey, which is of much in- 
terest to automobilists. The plaintiff, 
who is a resident of New York State, 
and possesses a license for operating 
an automobile in that State, entered 
New Jersey with his automobile, and 
was arrested because he had not pro- 
vided himself with a license authorizing 
him to run an automobile in that State 
Being brought before the First Crimi- 
nal Court of Jersey City, Unwen was 
punished for the offense committed. 

Unwen appealed the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the State on the plea 
that the act violated is unconstitutional. 
It was assigned as a reason why the 

nviction should be reversed that the 
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New Jersey act is in contravention of 
the provisions of Article IV, Section 2, 
of the Constitution of the United 
States, that it is in contravention of 
Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of that instrument, and that it contra- 
venes the State Constitutioa 

The court held as valid the provisions 
of the law which require every resident 
or non-resident of New Jersey to file a 
verified statement that he was com- 
petent to drive a motor vehicle, and 
other provisions which had been vio- 
lated. 

The requiring these provisions the 
court held to be within the police power 
of the State, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the safety of the public in the use 
of the highways. 

The decision was that the judgment 
should be affirmed 

The following is the principal argu- 
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ment used by the court: We see a 
machine confined to no part of the 
street, and which, if driven by an in- 
experienced or reckless driver, is a 
menace to all who are entitled to use a 
street. It seems too obvious for ‘fur- 
ther remark that the Legislature has 
the same right to protect other users of 
the highways against these dangers as 
it has to guard them against the un- 
restricted movements of a trolley car. 
Therefore, the provisions of the stat- 
ute which limit the rate of speed, which 
require the display of signals and the 
use of efficient brakes, are all appro- 
priate to preserve safety in the use of 
the road. These requirements, however, 
will be practically useless unless vio- 
lators thereof can be detected and pun- 
ished. The rapidity with which the ma- 
chines can move renders detection al- 
most impossible, and the arrest of those 
violators equally difficult. For the pur- 
pose of aiding in the identification of 
each machine and of those who are re- 
sponsible for its movements and con- 
duct, the provisions of Section 2 of the 
amended act are designed. To attain 
this purpose, the compelled registration 
of the machine, with the name of its 
owner, together with other particulars 
descriptive of the machine itself, are, 
if not efficient, at least suitable. So is 
the required license to the owner and 
the certificate of the registration of his 
machine.” 


Electric Delivery Wagons 

The Pope Motor Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., are meeting with 
marked success in the manufacture of 
their electric trucks, especially in those 
ranging from one to five tons capacity. 
The simplicity and strength of the 
mechanical parts render the machines 
readily understood and easily accessi- 
ble Any driver of a _ horse-drawn 
vehicle can operate the Pope-Waverley 
wagons with ease and safety, while the 
cost of charging batteries is so small, 
in comparison with horse feed, that 
any size of wagon will pay for itself, 
in reduced expenses, in a short time. 
The electric motors are not affected by 


climatic conditions 


\ year or two ago a well known 
American who was visiting China, was 
treated with great courtesy by a cer- 
iin Viceroy. When the American was 
bout to leave he wished to convey to the 
Viceroy some token of his appreciation 
So he sent,the dignitary an uncommonly 
fine bull pup he had brought from 
America. In a few days came the 
Viceroy’s acknowledgment of the gift. 
“T myself am not in the habit of eating 
that species of dog, but I may say that 
my suite had it served for breakfast, and 


accord it unqualified praise.’—New York 


Tribune. 


oe 








The Glidden Automobile Tour, the 
Third Annual Tour of the American 
Automobile Association, is without 
doubt the most important automobile 
event ever held on this continent. It 
has met with indications of warm ap- 
proval, not only from the people di- 
rectly interested in automobiling, but 
from the general public. The fact that 
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it was not called a race but a tour of 
the kind that any outing loving citizen 
might wish to take part in redeemed it 
from the prejudice which other events 
had incurred. 

Charles J. Glidden donated the touring 
trophy for the purpose of encouraging 
rational automobile touring, and to 
demonstrate the condition suitable fora 
person to make a tour with his family. 
Added to this was the donor’s wish to 
show that tne greatest achievement that 
the individual can accomplish with the 
motor in the line of plain, simple tour- 
ing without racing or fast driving. 

The Committee of the American Auto- 
mobile Association made very sensible 
arrangements to carry out the tour ac- 
cording to Mr. Glidden’s ideas, and these 
ideas are controlling the race now go- 
ing on as we write. 

The dominating idea was to keep the 
contentants going at about the same 
speed as a rational tourist would make. 
The rules called for speed that would 
not violate the speed laws of the various 
States traversed. To go over a route 
of 1,000 miles, sixteen days are allow- 
ed, five of them Sundays, or days when 
the party rested. This left 11 days of 
making progress, an average of a little 
over 90 miles a day. 

The tour started from Buffalo, N. Y., 
on July 12. For a week before that date 
cars kept arriving at the rendezvous 
from all quarters, and many of them 
experienced a taste of the grief to come 
before they reached Buffalo. On the 
morning of July 12 sixty-nine cars start- 
ed on the tour. 

Many of these who entered the tour 
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The Glidden Tour 






seemed to regard it in the light of a 
protracted picnic, but coming up to each 
day’s requirements turned out to be 
quite a difficult task. 

Of the 69 cars that started a few met 
with disaster on the hard roads between 
3uffalo and Saratoga, but the two days’ 
rest at the latter piace had a most re- 
cuperative effect, for on the morning 
of July 16 no less than 72 cars glided 
away from the noted Spa. 

There was considerable mixed rest- 
ing at Saratoga, a reunion of the Mud 
Larks having given a literary tone to 


part of the tourists. An amusing inci- 





THE PAUL H. DEMING 
TOURING TROPHY 


dent was the singing of a song com- 
posed by R. H. Johnston, of the White 
Sewing Machine Company, to the tune of 
“Everybody Works But Father.” We 
quote the song as it appears in the 
Evening Mail: 


“Walter 
Fergy starts the bunch; 
Reeves he times the finish, 
And no one gets much lunch. 
Tom Fitch sets out the checkers; 
The Pierce car brings them in; 
Everybody works bit Deming— 
Ain’t that a sin? 


strews confetti, 


Tucker gets the kicking, 
So does ’Gustus Post. 

In fact the whole committee 
Gets an awful roast. 
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Martin checks the baggage, 
Glidden makes a speech; 

Everybody works but Deming— 
Ain’t he a peach? 


Wetmore loses his baggage, 
Goes ’round in a rage; 
Spooner gets arrested 
And pays to dodge the cage; 
Nathan takes some pictures 
And hopes his prints will please; 
Everybody works but Deming— 
Ain’t he the cheese?” 


The fun of the tour seemed to be- 
come fast and furious as progress was 
made. The correspondent of the New 
York Sun, writing about the events of 
the first day out of Saratoga, said: 

“The accidents of the day were both 
sensational and picturesque. The con- 
fetti car of Walter White, which lays 
the trail, broke a wheel. All are agreed 
to-night that it was the most enjoyable 
of any day’s run, with the natives more 
generous, the roads better on the aver- 
age, and the scenery grander than on 
any previous day. The picturesqueness 
and adventure of it all were picked up 
by the last car, the big six cylinder 
which carries newspaper men and picks 
up the checkers. It starts last and comes 
in late with a big load of passengers 
It saw the damaged goods along the 
roads, picked up the checkers at the 
first and second stations and was carry 
ing seven passengers and was doing 
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well, seventy miles out, when it becam: 
a rescue car by taking on Mrs. Morr: 
son, Miss Morrison and Miss Sulliva: 
making ten passengers. 

“Then it came up to Walter White an 
helped him out of the ditch and nex 
it dropped two of its passengers at th 
third checking station to come in on th 
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ggage order to avoid 
ywwding the ladies. Then it ran into 
United States Army and had trou- 
s of its own, but of a sort more inter- 
ing than harmful.” 
It is now time that the AUTOMOBILE 
[AGAZINE was on the press and we can- 
t record the finish in this issue, but we 
wish the tourists good luck and hope 
it all will end well. A: BD 


wagon, in 


Difficulties of the Tour 


By F. Ed. JS pooner 


Saratoga, July 15.—No tour ever ar- 
inged presented as many difficulties 

the tourists as the Third Annual 
four of the American Automobile As- 
ciation in 
mtests for the trophy offered and first 
ympeted for last year on the Second 
Annual Tour and the trophy offered 
by Paul Deming and first competed for 
n the tour of this year. 
arranged looked quite as easy of ac- 
ymplishment on paper since the rules 


which is embodied the 


No tour ever 


mly called for the legal rate of twenty 
miles per hour in the 
from eight to ten miles through city 


country and 


ind country towns. 

No tour ever arranged caused as 
nuch of a smile as did this under the 
proposed conditions. No tour seemed 
‘asier, to some, and no tour ever at 
tracted as many entries of drivers who 
were confident that the 
alled more for good driving than for 
a good car. 

No tourists were ever more. sur 
prised than those starting in the pres 
ent tour. The doubts started to rise 
at Buffalo when various tourists came 


conditions 


n over the roads, having driven for 
great distances in an effort to main 
tain the scheduled time of the real tour 
elf. These drivers found that keep- 
ng up an average speed of twenty 
miles per hour up hill and down dale. 
wer roads good, bad and _ indifferent, 
past wagons. past other conveyances. 
ver bridges and so on ad infinitum, was 
1 proposition quite different from trav- 
ng along a boulevard at twenty t 
the hour. These 
act that they were forced to send their 
ir along at thirty-five miles to the hour 

the country to keep. within an av 
age of twenty right 


tourists found in 


along. They 
ind that such driving was hard work 


Automobile Magazine Car 
Che trip of the car of THe AUTOMOBILE 
GAZINE, carrying the Associate Edi- 
a Packard, in excellent shape and 
ed with new Diamond tires, which 
e not the slightest trouble all through 
preliminary trip, and onthe real tour 
he present time will serveas an example. 
left New York at noon of Friday 
reached Buffalo at noon of Sunday. 
ving made Poughkeepsie for the first 
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stop, to take on oil. Albany for the 
second stop, to sleep, Utica for the third 
stop, to again take on oil and gasolene; 
then Syracuse for the next stop and a 
quick lunch and Rochester for supper. 
Buffalo was reached the next day. The 
trip averaged but 20 3/10 miles to Roch- 
ester and 21 3/10 to the finish, as from 
Rochester to Buffalo there was found a 
lot of State highway. No stops were 
made other than those mentioned. The 
car was driven roughly to maintain the 
schedule of twenty miles, and at the 
close both the writer and Ben. W. Rich- 
ert, the operator and entrant of the car 
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first night all spoke of the day’s run as a 
real race and quite the hardest contest 
they had ever been in. For the first day 
the tires were new and there was no 
The second day’s run to 
Utica was over rough roads, but many 
gained a clean score for that day. All 
who did so spoke of the hard work, and 
many looked very tired. Then came the 
third day’s run to Saratoga, and Sun- 
day’s rest was appreciated. Few of the 
tourists were in the lobby of the hotel 
at breakfast time, and few showed up 
until just in time for dinner. All were 


dead tired and ready to speak of the 


tire trouble. 





iy 7; 








This is a picture of the 25 H. P. Pope-Hartford as it appeared in the Glidden Tour 
July 12-28. At the wheel is seated Wilbur C. Walker, secretary of the Pope Manufacturing ' 
Company, who willdrive. At his side is his assistant, James P. Grady 


in the tour, were completely fagged 
out. The prediction was then made 
freely that.no perfect scorces would be 
made for the third annual tour, and quite 
a number laughed. One maker failed 
to enter his car because he said the con- 
ditions were so easy of accomplishment 
that an eight-horse power car would 
make the trip and win. That maker did 
not know of what he spoke, or purposely 
took that position to avoid showing up 
his car in the competition, for the tourists 
who reached Auburn over fair roads the 


trip as hard, very hard, and one taking 
all strength. 
make the required four occupants of the 


Passengers picked up to 


car were ready to quit, and there was 
active hustling to gain recruits for the 
journey, owing +o this shortage. Those 
who had spoken with men who came 
through declined. The many ladies 
along the journey, for nearly every car 
has one or more, looked as though 
drawn through the proverbial knot hole 
and were one and all sure that they had 
enlisted for a terrible lot of work instead 
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of pleasure. The men interested in the 
trade were delighted, owing to the fact 
that the trip demonstrates the true worth 
of a car, as they said. The private own- 
ers who entered for a pleasure tour, com- 
peting for the trophies, kicked long and 
loud over the hard conditions. All kick- 
ed because no time for meals was allow- 
ed, and within the schedule running time 
it was impossible to find time to get 
anything to eat in the day’s run. The 
chauffeurs kicked because forced to do 
all the repairs on the road, adjustments 
of the cars and filling with gasolene 
and oil. Completing their day, one and 
all were done out and ready for play 
Each night saw little horseplay, and few 
of the tourists in sight, for all retired 
as early as possible to cots or anything 
else to be obtained. Every one wanted 
a bath, for the dust through New Yor! 
State was terrible, and few got a bath, 
as the committee arranged to provide the 
rooms with baths for the ladies of the 
party, and the rest had to content them 
selves with sponging. 
Conditions Test Every Part of Car 

Speaking plainly, the Vhird Annual 
Tour of the American Automobile Asso 
ciation presents conditions which test th: 
car, the tires, the speedometer, the clock 
on the dashboard, the drivers and th« 
passengers to the limit, and when it is 
all over, the tour will have evolved a 
winner and brought forth a, car as nearly 


perfect as possible. Up to Saratoga the 
tour has brought forth several cars which 
have been able to make perfect scores 
over the abominable roads of New York 
State, but the route now lies through 
country where turns are dangerous, 


where roads are bad, where bridges must 
be crossed with caution, where ‘hills are 
steep and must be taken carefully and 
slowly, over to the watersheds, and 
where every condition is against the 
maintenance of a schedule and against a 
perfect score being made. 


Predicts Grief Towards Finish of Tour 

Cars have been driven for three days 
at top speed over roads far from perfect. 
but better than those to come. Cars 
have stood the test, but the drivers have 
been unable to take proper care of them 
on the tour itself, since they are locked 
up in the garage from the time of their 
arrival to departure time and cannot 
even be seen, let alone repaired. These 
cars will ultimately have to be gone over, 
and inasmuch as roads will tax the 
driver’s limit to keep up with schedule 
with safety to themselves and the occu- 
pants of the cars, little time will be found 
for roadside repairing. The days toward 
the finish will tell the story and bring 
results not looked for now. The pres- 
ent contest is not unlike a six-day race, 
inasmuch as stars of the first day or two 
in a bicycle race are far from stars to- 
ward the finish. They go all to pieces 
and go all at once, and the present trip 
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gust, 19060 
the automobilists is going to see like 
ditions prevailing 
The route from Saratoga lies through 
zabethtown, Lake Champion, Mont- 
| Three Rivers, Quebec, Jackman, 
terville, Rangeley, Me., and then to 
retton Woods, the Bay State 
sociation tour will join, and many of 
will to Portland, 
nce to Portsmouth, and so on to Bos- 
and New York. The distance to 
etton Woods is over 1,100 miles, and 
t be covered in twelve days of run- 
ig. That looks 


as been 


where 


tourists proceed 


a cinch, but it is hard, 


said, on car, occupants, 


es, and so on. 
Unexpected Failures 

Many a car to date with a perfect sco 

s traveled along, the driver confiden 
isions Of victory before him, the next 
hecking station or control almost reach 
|, only to find a gasolene tank punc 
tured by flying stones, a tire punctured 
ir the gasolene run out. The delay ha 
cost many points, and caused hot racing 
against time to prevent more penaliza 
Instances of this have caused wild 
scenes, for the man behind has had to 
pass up the line and has had to urge his 
out of the 
roads and narrow roads in order that a 


tion. 


competitors way on rough 
passing might be effected and time saved 
In one instance a tire was repaired in 
six minutes, every man on the car work- 
ng with a will. In another a tire took 
seven minutes, and the time was made 


In another a bad spark plug cost 


Copyright by Chas. H. Sawyer 


RANGELEY 
for the eccupants of 
to 
The general run of cars 


mey and time, 


e€ car managed 
vhen too late. 


ive 


secure one only 
parts enough to mae a new car, 
but this one did not have an extra spark 
lug 
ne of the elements of victory on this 
ur. In another incident a gasolene can 
as punctured and it had to be taken 
ut, taken to a repair shop, soldered and 
eplaced. This was accomplished in 
venty-three minutes, and the car made 
In another instance a 


The fitting out of the car will be 


all but nine. 
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his 


for 
mile after mile, only to find trouble, and 
then had to drive sixty miles an hour to 
make up time. In another, that of W. 
Birmingham, the magneto gave trouble; 
the car was behind and Birmingham at- 
tempted to fix it en route, only to have 
the car jostle him in going over a bump, 
the result that 
In this instance the left index finger was 
forced into the machinery. In still an- 
other instance, that of Webb Jay and his 
White, the the tank 


driver operated car on schedule 


with 


he lost his finger 


filling of gasolene 


RANGELEY 


the 
The 
gasolene 


that 
out. 


was done hurriedly 
not turned 
burned through the spilling of 
In most 
the car, not at stops, 
hard times, 
from four to seven hours 


to be ranked with the 


so 


pilot 


lights were car 


instances meals were taken in 
and the ladies had 
for 
All of this is 


strenuous 


with few times to rest, 


exist- 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, PASSED ON 
but com- 
petition rarely is pleasure, much of which 
is not known to those taking part in the 
Third Annual Tour of the American Au- 
tomobile Association. 

In one instance cars running on time 
came upon a hill of a grade of 30 per 
cent. and three-quarters of a mile long, 
the Schwartz Hill, Amsterdam, 
N. Y. One car had run into the ditch 
on one side, another into the ditch on 
the other, and ten cars were held back 


of the bunch, all of the drivers fuming 


ence and it is not pleasure. 


near 
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and fretting, owing to the loss of time. 
Finally all drivers and occupants got to- 
gether and hustled the others out of the 
way, to give a clear road, and from then 
on to the next checker it was a hurry up 
without a doubt. 


Work of Checkers 
The entire route is divided into forty- 


four units or distances between checkers 
Packard, takes 
the three to four checkers for the day, 


Tom Fetch, in his out 


dropping them at their proscribed points, 


LAKE HOUSE 

and then returns nearly to the starting 
point and picks them up again, thus driv 
ing practically three times over the route 
Fetch’s work will bring his 
average mileage up to nearly 300 miles, 
quite a task for the old transcontinental 
tourist. In addition to the Fetch car 
there is the White, of Walter White, and 


each day. 


By Courtesy of Judge James B. Dill, 


TOUR ' 


the Maxwell runabout, used for confetti 
the big 
for the press and carrying oftentimes 
nine men, the official Olds car, for the 
use of Superintendent Tucker, and sev- 
eral other cars used for press men. Some 


cars, six-cylinder Pierce used 


of thes: official and press cars are going 
to run light, as men are drawn from 
them for passengers, and somehow pas- 
sengers are getting scarce, owing to the 
hard work entailed on the tour. 

At this point, Saratoga, Otis 
Draper, with a Packard runabout, J. W. 


Ger . 
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Morrison, with a Pope-Toledo, and sev- 
eral others will join. 

The additions to the party given in the 
list below include Geo. Otis Draper, of 
Hopedale, Mass., with his 24 H. P. Pack- 
ard runabout, Geo. Watson Beach, of 
Hartford, with a 24 H. P. Packard, Chas. 
L. Auger, Paterson, with a 24 H. P. 
Stevens Duryea, and Zalman Pennock, 
of Elmhurst, L. I. with a 10 H. P. 
Cadillac. 


Driver. Car. H. P. 

N. P. Vansicklen, Apperson.......... 40 
L. J. Petrie, Stearns.. steal 
Wilber C. Walker, Pose H: enttord. et 
W. R. Wright, Knox....... hoes ae 
. B. Crawford, Stevens Derye a 
WE, CER. 65 icc ce eee 
: L. Wood Haynes, Haynes........ 50 
C. W. Kelsey, Maxwell............. 36 
C. F. Barrett, Columbia.............. 2 
Perey P. Pierce, Pierce... .......205. 4B 
Archie E. Hughes, Pierce............ 40 
Jone LL. Beee, PSOTesS. ..... 00sec YO 
Maxwell S. Hart, Corbin............. 24 
Dexter Fairbanks, Cleveland......... 30 


MT. SADDLEBACK 


W. A. Danzer, Crawford............. 24 
Philip Corbin, Jr., Corbin............ 2 

Frank E, Wing, Marmon............ 30 
Benj. H. Knowles, Locomobile....... 30 
Augustus Post, White............... 18 
oe OE ee 
H. K. Sheridan, White.............. 18 
George Davis, Thomas.............. 50 
George E. Soules, Pope- Toledo. exake e 
eS eee 
W. W. Burke, Columbia............. 40 
C. G. Ridgeway, Peerless............ 30 
lL. C. Koskhams, Moeawell........:..... 16 
Ernest Keeler, Oldsmobile.......... 28 
W. L. Davis, Pope-Hartford......... 25 
Chas. Schmidt, Peerless.............. 45 
ag ee arr ee 50 
Jj. Ta. Baker, Elmore: ........cccccs 38 
Gus G. Birse, Packard..........0000: 24 
Watson Coleman, White............. 18 
Bk IND ok 5% he sd vce oc 18 
ee 40 
Arthur Holden, Stearns............. 40 
Pg 
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Pe, ee ee 40 
EO 
TN TOMI RNs socks os ce cntcew OD 
ae Ae OT SO ee 
Wither 1... iets, Belek. .... 2. 620805 
Palmer Abbott, Olds................ 30 
Thos. F. Moore, Daimler............ 30 


H. D. Newman, Packard............ 24 
Jos. A. Mechaley, Pope-Hartford.... 20 
Sidney S. Gorham, Winton.......... 30 
James Loughlin, Cleveland.......... 30 
Chas. Parvin, Packard.............. 2% 


Theo. E, Schulz, Marmon........... 30 
ee eee eee 
F. H. Peitsch, Peerless.............. WO 
A. A. Russell, Harrison: ........06.<.05 90 
B. W. Richert, Packard.............. 24 


Influence of Shock Absorber on 
Grand Prix Race 


That shock absorbers played a very 
important part in the big Grand Prix 
event over the French course on June 
26th and 27th, is proven by the fact 
that only one of the eleven cars that 


finished the trying journey was not 
equipped with these speed increasing 
devices. The other ten cars all had 
shock absorbers. 

The equipping with shock absorbers 
for the big event was almost universal, 
and more than one-half of the shock 
absorbers used were Truffault-Hart- 
fords. Szisz, the winner, had shock 
absorbers on his Rebault car. The 135 
horse power Fiat, driven by Nazzaro, 
which finished second, had the Truf- 
fault-Hartford suspensions, but the re- 
ports received do not state whether the 
Clement-Bayard had any kind of ab- 
sorbers on. Barillier’s 110 horse power 
Brasier, which finished fourth, and 
Lancia’s 135 horse power Fiat, which 
finished fifth, had Truffault-Hartfords 
on. It is worth noting that the Brasier 
people, whose three cars were 
equipped with these shock absorbers, 
was the only team to finish with all 
its cars. 
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Outrageous Tyranny 

A few days ago one of our subscrib 
ers from Missouri called upon us an 
complained of the very unfair treat 
ment that automobile owners were re 
ceiving from the authorities in thei: 
State. There are one hundred an 
fourteen different counties in the 
State of Missouri, and laws hav 
been passed requiring an automobilis: 
to. take out a license costing $3.0 
should he wish to tour all over the 
State. In addition to this, St. Louis: 
law authorizes a charge of $10.00 for : 
license. 

A short time ago, this friend 0: 
ours, from St. Louis, was riding in his 
auto through one of the 114 counties 
and inadvertently crossed from one 
to another and got in a few yards 
on the grass. He was immediately 
pounced upon, and haled before a jus- 
tice Gf the peace, and after a length, 
controversy he was fitied $250.00. A 
check tendered in payment’ wa: 
promptly refused. Whereupon he tel: 





By Courtesy of Judge James B. D 
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phoned friends in St. Louis, to bring 
him the amount in cash. His friend 
having been told of the victim’s expe- 
rience inquired if there was any proba- 
bility of his being also fined, and he 
was told that if he made application at 
once for a license, it would be al! 
right. If this is not a clear case of 
hold-up, or, of killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg, we would like tc 
know what is. 


The Auto Car Equipment Company 
Buffalo, N. Y., have been subjected to 
annoying persecution by a silly resident 
of Buffalo who objects to the rapid 
growth of the company’s business. Tha: 
is one of the penalties of success whicl 
every progressive concern must pay. Our 
old friend E. B. Olmstead, secretary of 
the Auto Car Equipment Company, may 
be depended upon to smooth all the 
rough places that tend to delay the com 
pany’s progress. 
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Largest Automobile Supply House in America 
UPTOWN BRANCH + 


924 EIGHTH AVE. 


The Cycle and Automobile Trade Journal, in their write-up on our catalog in their issue of June 1, 1906, says that 
Mr. Miller is careful to list only the things that have proved worthy 


His is a Safe Catalog to Buy From 


Automobile Catalog No. 8 is held as a book of reference by automobilists and WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST 


CHAS. E. 


Manufacturer, Jobber, Exporter and Importer 


MILLER 
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Events of the Month 








The Grand Prix Race 

The latter part of June and the first 
half of July is a period noted for events 
people the opportunity for 


which give 
spending time in the open air. The 
most important automobiling event of 


the period was that of the Grand Prix 


(prize) run over the famous La Sarthe 
Circuit. Our British correspondent com- 
ments on that race to the full extent of 


our space. There is only one comment 
we care to make here, which is that the 
only lesson taught by the race was that 
the most vital element of a racing auto- 
mobile the tires. Tires refractory 
enough to endure the tremendous wear- 
ing shocks of a long, fast race would 
give an ideal condition; failing that the 
next desideratum is the means of chang 
ing tires with extraordinary rapidity. 
That last condition Francois Szisz 
the Grand Prix. 


is 


won 


Herkomer Touring Contest; 
.An event which excited almost 
much attention as the Grand Prix race 
was the Herkomer touring contest which 
took place in Germany and Austria two 


as 


weeks earlier and resembled our own 
Glidden automobile tour. The distance 
traveled was about 1,000 miles over 


some very bad roads and rough country 
that must have made the Americans 
present feel at home. The contest com- 
menced at Frankfort, went almost in a 
direct to Vienna and returned by 
a circuitous route to Munich, where the 
finish was made. The most difficult 
achievement of the contest was climbing 
the hill over a very steep 
grade 5% miles long. There were 133 
cars started, 115 reached Vienna and 90 
finished the whole course. 

A curious incident of the contest was 
that Prince Henry, of Prussia, acted as 
a policeman, traveling with a car in the 
middle of the road at the regulation 
speed, thereby restraining the ardor of 
would-be racers. 


line 


Semmering 


The{Glidden Automobile Tour 

The most important automobiling 
event to the people of this continent is 
the Glidden Automobile Tour, which is 
still unfinished when we go to press, 
about the middle of the month. We 
give liberal space to the tour in another 
part of the MaGazIne. 


Children’s Day 
“Orphans’ day,” which was so happily 
inaugurated by Senator Morgan, General 
John T. Cutting and other New York 
automobilists, is now having imitations 
all over the country, and nearly every 
town of any consequence has had some 





of in the last two 


months. 
Boston could not be behind New York 
in an act of benevolence, so we find that 


sort orphans’ day 


3oston a month ago varied the event 
slightly by making it a “children’s day.” 
It was managed by the Massachusetts 
Automobile Club. The event was not 
very imposing, but about 200 children 
were taken out from various institutions 


MOUNTAIN CASCADE, RANGELEY 
to a pond in the Blue Hills, where they 
enjoyed games and a generous luncheon. 
May the number next year be swelled 
to two thousand 
Buffalo Gymkhana 

Among the multitude of automobile 
outings that took and about 
July 4, an event managed by the Buffalo 
County Club was unique. There was an 
attractive parade of automobiles which 


place on 











excited much admiration, then there was 
the so-called Gymkhana. 

The Gymkhana race was a humorous 
event and brought out the following con- 


testants: Chauncey J. Hamlin, James 
How, A. B. Wright, E. R. Thomas, C 
S. Sidway, J. M. Satterfield, Robert K 
Root, F. C. Gratwick, Frank L. Bapst, 


W. Jarry Glenny, W. R 


Spencer, Jr., Seymour P 


Huntley, S. S. 
White, Charles 


PASSED ON GLIDDEN TOUR 


LAKE, 


Williams, J. L. Clawson, O. J. Lautz, E 
G. Spaulding and Henry B. Spaulding. 

The contestants started from a point 
in front of the clubhouse, drove to a 
station, alighted, took off their coats, 
lighted a cigar, proceeded to next sta- 
tion where they again alighted and drank 
a glass of water, rode to the third sta- 
tion where they put on their coats and 
then proceeded to the finishing point 
The contestants who finished in the least 
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A tire locked to the rim as is 
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A FISK TIRE 





esents a Life Preserving Principle, and 


e ponding to 


result 


the ri 


es Tire Maintainance to an Economic 


1 wedge shape are applied 
rim and held by rings 
are rolled on an angle 
that of the 
so that when drawn down 
lamping bolts, the bead acts 
inside cone wedge, with the 
that the tire is firmly held to 


m, without air pressure or circum-© 


ferential contraction 


Such 


to an 


a construction should readily appeal 


y discriminating buyer. 





Write for further particulars in printed form. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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@ It tries by the use of plain language 
to explain to automobilists the princi- 
ples of automobile construction. 

@ It gives numerous examples of how 
automobilists were worsted by trifling 
defects and explains how readily they 
could have been adjusted. 

@ It stands for a square deal between 
automobilists and other road users. 

q@ It preaches that the senseless, reck- 
less scorcher is the worst enemy of all 
who use automobiles for business and 
pleasure. 

q It is trying to cultivate a sound pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of good : oads. 
@ It holds that garage owners are as 
fair and honest as other tradesmen. 

@ It gives forth the kind of common 
sense, practical information good for 
automobilists to hold in their heads. 
@ It has followed the policy of send- 
ing the magazine only to the people 
who pay for it, and it has the largest 
paid circulation in the automobile 
field. 

@ It goes to the class of people who 
buy automobiles and automobile ac- 
cessories. 

@ It is therefore an excellent advertis- 
ing medium. 























In answering advertisements please mention Tae AvTomosILeE MAGAZINE. 
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time and had done all the requirements 
won the race. S. S. Spencer, Jr., was 
first in this event, with Charles Wil- 
liams second and Dr. W. Harry Glenny 
third. 

The slow race was another amusing 
feature in the show, and in this event 
J. M. Satterfield sprang a surprise. He 
resurrected a Packard car of the days 
when automobiles were only for the dar- 
ing, and with this machine he won 
with lots to spare. Those entered in 
this race were the following: 

Chauncey J. Hamlin, James How, E. 
R. Thomas, C. S. Sidway, J. M. Satter- 
field, Robert K. Root, F. C. Gratwick, 
F. L. Bapst, S. S. Spencer, Jr., Seymour 
P. White, J. L. Clawson, O. J. Lautz, 
Harry B. Spaulding, E. G. Spaulding 
and Dr. Bryant. 

Mr. Satterfield led in this race from 
the start, or to be more explicit, trailed 
the others to the end. One car was giv- 
ing him a close run for first honors, but 
the ever-alert judges discovered that the 
brake of this car was set and the cqn- 
testant was ruled out. C. S. Sidway 
crossed the line second last and Dr. 
Bryant third last. 


Detroit 100 Mile Race 

A very successful 100-mile race was 
held at Detroit under the auspices of 
the Automobile Club of Detroit. The 
route covered 99 miles on a circuitous 
course from the city to Pine Lake and 
back. The contestants were divided into 
three classes, one for drivers of autos 
costing $2,500 and over; second, $1,000 
to $2,500; third, $1,000 or less. 

Edwin S. George, in a Packard, was 
the first to arrive at the clubhouse, his 
running time, after having loafed an 
hour at the various controls, being ex- 
actly 3:35, thus making a perfect score. 
C. A. DuCharme, also with a Packard, 
came in second. The third man in was 
C. H. Hecker, in a Packard, but he was 
penalized one and one-half points for 
miscalculating the running time and fin- 
ishing a minute and one-half late. Those 
whose names will be engraved on the 
cup offered in each class are: 

Class 1—Edwin S. George, C. A. Du- 
Charme, Sherman L. Depew, all Pack- 
ards; Gilbert W. Lee, Peerless; A. R. 
Welch, Welch; J. W. Thompson, White. 

Class 2—John P. Schneider, C. B. 
Davis, Olds; E. D. Emmons, Buick; E. 
B. Finch, Pungs-Finch. 

Class 3—Harry Skillman, Ford. 


Chicago Derby 


Chicago automobilists distinguished 


themselves in connection with the Glor- 
ious Fourth, holding a two-day racing 
carnival on the 3d and 4th. The first day 
Ollie Savin, driving a Thomas Flyer, 
broke the record for a fifty-mile record 
by passing that distance in 66 minutes 
and 6 seconds. 


The fastest time for a 
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three-mile spin was won by Barney 
Oldfield, in his Peerless car. The 50-mile 
endurance race was won by Ollie Savin, 
while W. H. McDonald was second with 
a Columbia. 

No records were broken on the sec- 
ond day. C. V. Rogers in a 30 H. P. 
runabout won in 2:25:21. Otis Friend 
was second and W. H. McDonald third. 
First day events were: 


INTERNATIONAL ENDURANCE 


MILES 


DERBY, 100 
For touring cars with lamps, fenders 
and mufflers removed: 
1. Thomas, 50 H. P.; driver, Ollie Sa- 
vin, 1:06:10. 
2. Columbia, 24 H. P.; driver, W. W. 
McDonald. 
3. Mitchell, 30 H. P.; driver, C. Friend. 
Other conpetitors were: A. C. Webb, 
Apperson; George Crane, Knox; J. H. 
Osinga, Stevens-Duryea; F. Sweigert, 
Haynes; George Good, Thomas; and 


W. H. Hoops, Jr., Cadillac. 


BARON VON STERNBERG, 
VON STERNBERG 
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onds); George Good, Thomas (45 sec- 
onds). 
Second day’s events were: 


HAWTHORNE ENDURANCE DERBY, 100 MILES. 


1. Mitchell runabout, 30 H. P.; driver, 
C. V. Rogers; 2:25:21. 
2. Mitchell touring car, 30 H. P.; driver, 
Otis C. Friend. 
3. Columbia, 24 H. P.; driver, W. W 
McDonald. 


THREE MILES FOR CARS COSTING $1,000 AND 
LESS. 


1. Buick runabout, 22 H. P.; driver, W. 
R. Willett; 5:18 2-5. 

2. Buick runabout, 22 H. P.: driver, A 
D. Kennedy. 


FOR CARS COSTING 
$1,000 TO $2,000. 
1. Mitchell touring car, 30 H. P.; driver, 
H. J. Meister; 4:58 1-5. 
2. Buick runabout, 22 H. P.: driver 
H. Willett. 


THREE MILES FROM 


W. 





GERMAN AMBASSADOR, ON HORSEBACK AND BARONESS 
AND SISTER MISS VIOLET 


LANGHAM IN AUTOMOBILE IN 


FRONT OF SITE OF NEW GERMAN EMBASSY 


THREE MILES FOR CARS COSTING FROM 
$1,000 TO $2,000. 
1. Buick, 22 H. P.; driver, W. R. Wil- 
lett, 6:15. 

(Friend, Rogers and Betts, all driving 
Mitchells, finished first, second and 
fourth, but were disqualified for having 
no fenders or mufflers.) 


HAWTHORNE HANDICAP, FREE FOR ALL, 5 


MILES. 
1. Premier racer; driver, A. C. Webb 
(scratch), 5:38. 
2. Thomas, 50 H. P.; driver, Ollie 
Savin (45 seconds). 
3. Thomas, 50 H. P.; driver, Fred 


Good (1 minute). 
Other competitors were: Jerry Ellis, 
Frayer-Miller (30 seconds); C. A. Coey, 


Thomas Tornado (scratch): W. N. 
Endicott, Moline (1 minute): H. W. 
Freeberg, Buick (15 seconds); H. B. 


Holmes, Maxwell (1 minute, 25 sec- 





THREE MILES FOR CARS COSTING $2,000 TO 
$3,000. 


1. Stevens-Duryea; driver, 
inga; 4:30. 

2. Royal, V. G. Williams. 

CHICAGO DEALERS’ HANDICAP, 5 MILES 

1. Moline, 20 H. P.; driver, W. N. Endi- 
cott; 1:10. 

2. Thomas racing car Tornado; driver, 
C. A. Coey (scratch); 5:36 


J. H. Os- 


CORRIGAN SWEEPSTAKES, 5 


1. Premier racer; driver, A. C. Webb: 
5:55. 

2. Thomas racing car Tornado; driver, 
C. A. Coey. 

3. Buick; driver, H. W. Freeberg. 


MILES 


ILLINOIS SWEEPSTAKES, 


MILES. 


FINAL HEAT. § 


1. Peerless “Green Dragon;” driver, 


Barney Oldfield; 5:27. 
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FORD 6-CYLINDER 


PRICE $2500.00 


HINDSIGHT is a talent all men possess. 
FORESIGHT is the gift of the few. 


95 per cent. of all the men who engage in busi- 
ness tail sooner or later—the 5 per cent surviv- 
ors are gifted with foresight. 


HAD YOU NOTICED that several prominent 
builders of 4-Cylinder touring cars have an- 
pounced that they will rely on a 6-Cylinder car 
for their chances of success in the Vanderbilt 
Cup Trials? Funny,isn’tit? If all the manu- 
facturers who are now designing—or who have 
built and are actually trying out 6-Cylinder 
Mudels for next year were to admit that fact— 
what a time they would have to clear out their 
present mo7els ! aire: 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES we cannot quite 
differentiate between down-right dishonesty and 
this exploiting of features that the advertiser 
has already decided to discard next season. We 
may be a trifle finnicky about these things— 
but that’s our way. 


TWO YEARS AGO Henry Ford realized the su- 
periority of the 6-Cylinder motor—that’s FORD 
foresight. Other manufacturers agreed that 
the wonderful flexibility and power, and the 
total lack of vibration in this type of motor, 
made it ideal for automobile propulsion. But 
they believed the public would not appreciate it 
yet; that’s fatal hinasight. 


BUT WHAT’S THE USE—no words can express 
the qualities of the 6-Cylinder motor as it ex- 
presses itself. 


A DEMONSTRATION IS A REVELATION 


Ford Motor Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
nce ll “BRANCHES 
Sieter Car 147-149-151-153 Columbus Ave., Boston 
Manufacturers’ 1721-23 Broadway, New York 
Association, 727 Main St., Buffalo 
Chicago Broad and Buttonwood Sts., Philadelphia 

1444 Michigan Ave. Chicago 

1913 S. E. Euclid Ave., Cleveland 

and 318-320 E. 11th St., Kansas City 


Canadian Trade Supplied by 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 
WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
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COMPLETE LISTS 


Auto Owners 
Garages :: 


DEALERS, JOBBERS 
and MANUFACTURERS 





New Names, Daily, Weekly or 
Monthly 


MOTOR DIRECTORIES CO., inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
AUTO DIRECTORIES CO. 
108 Fulton St., New York City 
‘PHONE, 497 JOHN 
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Really 
Such 


a 


Practical 
House 
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Auto Houses. 
of Perfection 


Premiers are the perfected ones. Artistic in appearance— 
sensible in use. As you must have an auto house, why not have 
the best? One that will look nice—one that can be erected in two 
hours, and is easy to move and re-erect—one, in fact, that is just 
as durable asa permanent structure, at about a third the cost 
If this describes what you are looking for, get further informa- 
tion. 


Write for hooklet No, [l-31 at once. 


CHAS. H. MANLEY 


PREMIER MFG. WORKS ST. JOHNS, MICH. 
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Milwaukee Second Automobile Race 
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Saturday, July 7, was a gala day 
among Milwaukee automobilists, when 
the Second Annual Automobile Race 
was held under the auspices of the Mil- 
waukee Automobile Club. The most 
striking event of the day had E. H. 
f Racine, Wis., as the hero, 
for he ran a Mitchell car fifty miles 
in 1:04:04, breaking the record for fully 
George Crane was sec- 


Rogers, 


equipped cars. 
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New Jersey have failed to renew them. 
They are mostly people from other 
States who were in the habit of motor- 
ing over the fine roads and enjoying 
the delightful scenery for which the 
State is noted. 

Complaints about this change are al- 
ready heard among people who keep 
hotels and other places of entertain- 
ment. I was in a garage in Morristown 
late on Sunday afternoon last and the 











SAN LUIS REY 


ond with a Knox, and Barney Oldfield 
third with his Peerless. Barney was 
winner of the Becker Invitation Sweep- 
stakes, with Paul Albert close behind 
in his White Steamer. 

There was a five-mile race open to 
cars costing from $2,000 to $3,099. 
Clyde Leppo won this race with a 
Rambler after a hard tussel with Ed 
Pyne in a Buick. 


Working of the New Auto Law in 
New Jersey 

Since our last “Events of the 
Month” appeared, the brand new auto 
mobile law has gone into force in New 
Jersey, and people are now able to tell 
how they like it. On the first day that 
it went into force over 200 automobilists 
were arrested on the roads between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City. Most 
of them were fined because they had 
failed to secure licenses. Very little 
sympathy was wasted upon these people, 
for they are the habitual transgressors 
that roused the sentiment in that part 
of the country which brought forth the 
Fieylinghuysen law. 

The officials appointed to supervise 
the enforcement of the new law are 
nearly acting with fairness and consid- 
erateness, but there are exceptions. The 
new law requires that number cards be 
fastened in a perpendicular position. 
Most owners of cars were satisfied to 
permit the cards to hang loosely and 
that oversight cost many of them ten 
dollars. 

One of the surprises connected with 
the new law is that some five thousand 
automobile owners who held licenses in 


manager of the place said 1 was the 
fourth to call that day. Before the new 
law took effect he said that he always 
had from twenty to thirty automobilists 
from out the State call to obtain supplies 
or to get work done.* That day not a 
solitary car from outside the State had 
stopped. 
Trying Tours in Southern 
California 

The pictures shown herewith illus- 

trate places seen in a tour made by 
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mountains, these grades cannot be ap- 
preciated, for instance, the Pala grade, 
commencing at the old Pala mission is 
three miles long, with an average of 
not less than 15 per cent., one pitch 
for nearly one-quarter of a mile being 
about 21 per cent. After you are top 
of the grade, you can appreciate that 
you have been up quite a distance, as 
going down you may stop your engine 
at the top of the grade and coast five 
miles actual measurement without ever 
starting the engine, getting down again 
to the same level as you started, at the 
Pala river. 

While this is the worst grade that 
there is on the San Diego run, there are 
half a dozen that come very close to it 

Coming back over the coast rout 
near the sea shore it was found that the 
bridges were washed out, and the roads 
well nigh impassable, on account of 
washouts and swollen streams. On 
this route, there is one place where it 
is necessary to get right down on the 
beach in the pure white sand for over 
a mile and the car did all this work 
without a murmur, and came through 
in great shape, although it was neces 
sary in five or six instances to use 
block and tackle to get across streams 
and up muddy banks. 

After returning to. Los Angeles, Mr 
Greenshaw made a tour taking in 
Yosemite and going up country as far 
as Sacramento. Outside of a few 
little things, the car came through 
without any adjustment, and in the 
best conditions. 

On this last trip, many grades were 
encountered nearly as steep as on the 
Southern trip, and the roads were in 
much worse condition, as in this part 








MISSION SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


Mr. John W. Swan, manager of the 
Diamond Motor Co., at Los Angeles. 
Mr. Swan, with his driver, Wm. C. 
Vaughan, made a trip to San Diego 
with Mr. Greenshaw, the owner of the 
car, on what is called the inland route, 
over some of the worst mountain 
grades in the State of California. 

To one who has never been -in the 


of the country there was some mud, 
as there had been some recent rains. 

The trip south from here and re- 
turning to Los Angeles was about 50 
miles. From here North until return, 
was a little over 1,100 miles, so you 
can see that the car has done some 
work, as it carried four large people 
with considerable luggage. 
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PITTSFIELD 
SPARK 
CoIL Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Coils, Timing 
Devices 
Switches 


Jewell Mica 
Plugs 
Terminals, etc. 





T= 





Our Coil is the most rapid, eco- 
nomical in battery consumption, 
most durable and reliable made 
in the world. Used exclusively 
by several of the largest and best 
automobile manufacturers in the 
country 





The Franklin Car, which recently won the 
Economy Test, was equipped with our en- 
tire Ignition Outfit—Coils, Timing Devices, 
Switches and Plugs 






All we ask is an unprejudiced test to prove 
to you that our goods are what we claim. 


Automobile owners who have ignition troubles would 
do well to test this Coil 









Write for prices and description 
of our 1907 Ignition Products 





Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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POPE- 
HARTFORD 
MODEL G. 


18 H. P. PRICE $1600 


Not every one interested in motoring 
desires to possess a high powered four 
cylinder car. There is a distinct field 
and good demand for thoroughly reli- 


able two-cylinder gasoline machines. 


The simpler engine with the light wieldy 
construction appeals to the man who 
likes to drive and care for his own 
machine and make it a daily companion 
and a constant source of pleasure for 
himself and family. 


Body: Divided front seat and double side entrance ton- 
neau. Seating capacity: Five. Motor: 2-cylinder 
horizontal opposed, located under the hood. Horse Pow- 
er: 18. Ignition: Jump spark. Transmission: Slid- 
ing gear, three speeds forward and reverse. Drive: Shaft 
with bevel gears. 

Brakes: Double-acting brakes expanding in drums at- 
tached to each rear wheel hub; double-acting band brake 
attached to rear of transmission shaft. 


Write for Catalogue 


Pope ManufacturingCo. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


N. Y. City ° : 1733 Broadway 
Boston - - 223 Columbus Ave. 
Washington, D.C. 819 14th St., N. W. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 











In answering advertisements please 
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Rambler Garage in Philadelphia 

The accompanying cut shows the 
new building about to be erected 
for the Philadelphia branch of Thomas 
B. Jeffery & Co., makers of Rambler 
automobiles, at 207-209 North Broad 
street. 

The advent in Philadelphia of the 
Rambler was in 1900, when the Hydro- 
car was on exhibition at their cycle 
branch house, Tenth and = Arch 
streets. The machine, a two-cylinder, 
6 horse power, with motor under the 
hood and sliding gear transmiss‘on, 
was very much up to date at the time. 
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Among Garages 


seventh and Girard avenue was annex- 
ed. One hundred and one machines 
were sold in this year and taxed the 
branch to the utmost. 


Fine Nashville Garage 


The fine garage belonging to the 
Southern Automobile Co. Nashville, 
Tenn., was almost destroyed by fire 
lately, and a movement was at once 
instituted to convert it into one of the 
handsomest automobile establishments 
in the South. 

The building is owned by Vanderbilt 
University, and it has already been de- 


THOMAS B.JEFFERY & CO. 


THE RAMBLER'S NEW 


Later, in 1902, an agency was estab- 
lished and six cars sold. The cars 
gave such good satisfaction that in 
1903 twenty-seven machines were dis- 
posed of. About this time the Rambler 
salesroom occupied two rooms on the 
third floor of the property at Broad 
and Vine streets, but the business was 
growing to such size that new quar- 
ters had to be found, and in 1904 the 
present store at 242 North Broad street 
was leased. The demand for Rambler 
cars was so great that it was necessary 
to acquire more space, and the store- 
room and repair shop at Twenty- 





HOME IN PHILADELPHIA 


termined by those in charge of the 
building and representing the university 
that the improvements, as outlined by 
the officers of the automobile company, 
shall be made. Charles C. Coddington, 
the vice-president and manager of the 
company, will leave in a few days to vis- 
it the large garages in the East to obtain 
some ideas for arranging that of the 
Southern Automobile Company. Mr. 
Coddington was for a number of years 
Southern representative of the Buick 
Motor Car Company, of Jackson, Mich., 
and is thoroughly familiar with the au- 
tomobile business. 
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The Southern Automobile Company 
is a stock company, capitalized at $100,- 
ooo. The firm was reorganized June 14. 
At the meeting on the date mentioned 
Duncan Kenner was elected president 
and treasurer; Charles C. Coddington, 
vice-president and manager, and Charles 
C, Gilbert, auditor. W. J. Cummins and 
Joe E. Yowell were added to the Board 
of Directors. Before that W. J. Cum- 
mins was president; W. K. Phillips, 
vice-president; John H. Lawrence, man- 
ager, and Mr. Gilbert, auditor. 





The Richmond Automobile Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J., of which William 
J. Penton is president and Joseph Sil- 
verstone is vice-president, is turning 
the large livery stable in Station avenue 
into an up-to-date garage, and will be 
ready in about ten days to sell new and 
second-hand machines, renting, general 
repairing of all kinds, recharging of 
electric machines, and also a storage 
depot. 


The Metropolitan Auto Company, El- 
mira, N. Y., has recently changed 
hands, the purchaser being H. B. Phin- 
ny, who bought the propetty for C. A. 
Duerr & Co., Inc., a corporation of 
which Mr. Phinny is treasurer. Mr. 
Phinny will be the new president of the 
Metropolitan Auto Company and C. A. 
Duerr will be its treasurer. Mr. Duerr 
is well known in automobile circles 
and has had much to do with the popu- 
larity of the Royal Tourist car. Mr. 
Phinny is not so well known, but is 
rapidly breaking in, having recently 
given up his active connection with the 
publishing business in order to give his 
entire time to automobile matters. He, 
however, still retains his directorship 
in the Butterick company. 


What will be a remarkably handsome 
garage is in course of construction in 
New Orleans by the Abbott Cycle Com- 
pany. The building, which is on Ba- 
ronne street, is absolutely fireproof, be- 
ing built of steel, concrete and pressed 
brick. The arrangement for storage of 
gasolene is as nearly perfect as possible. 
The Abbott Company handle a line of 
first-class automobiles, among them the 
Peerless, Packard, Oldsmobile and Baker 
electric. Any of our readers visiting 
New Orleans: will be wise to call at the 
Abbott garage if they need help or sup- 
plies. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Dufrene,Omaha, Neb., 
has awarded the contract for a _ three- 
story garage on Farnam street, next west 
of the Davidge block, to F. P. Gould & 
Sons. It will be 66x132 feet and will 
cost about $50,000. 
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OPEN BACK AND FRONT 
No. 71. 6% in. diam. - - $7.50 
No. 81. 7% in. diam. - - - 9.00 
No lil. 8%in.diam. - - 11.00 


OPEN BACK AND FRONT 
No. 55. 7%4 in. diam. - : . $8.00 
No. 61. 8% in. diam. - - - === 10.00 
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ALPHATYPE 


AUTOLYTE 


GREEN IMPORTED GROUND CONDENSERS 


No. 100. 9 in. diam. = = $12.50 


No. 101. 10 in. diam. - 15.00 
No. 102, 1l in. diam. = = 20.00 


Open back and front; hinges and catches 
all heavy castings; perfect focus. The best , 
lamp on the market and reasonable in price. 

Send for catalogues of all my goods. 


High Grade Imported Horns, Plugs, Goggles, etc. 








A, H. FUNKE, 83 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 
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Delaware Auto Storage and Re- 
pair Company Has Enlarged 


Plant 
By making a number of changes the 
Delaware Auto Storage and Re- 


pair Company has greatly enlarged its 
garage at Eleventh and West streets. 
It now has about twice the room for 
storage which it formerly enjoyed. 

Changes have also been made _ so 
that considerable room is gained for 
the repair shop on the second floor. 

Hereafter the company, in addition 
to storing and caring for the cars of 
patrons, will carry a full line of new 
and second-hand automobiles and sun- 
dries. It will also maintain a complete 
and up-to-date repair shop. Cars 
of any make will be repaired. 

The company is State agent for the 
Cadillac, Columbia, Orient and Stearns 


automobiles all of which are weil 
known machines. The company can 
be reached by either telephone and 


will give prompt attention to anything 
in its line. 

Dr. A. F. Davenport has completed a 
good size garage in the rear of his 
block on Main street, North Adams, 
Mass., and it is in use. The building is 
of brick with concrete floors and paved 
roof, and is practically fireproof. It is 
said to be the largest garage this side 
of Pittsfield. Mr. Barber’s automobile 
repair shop adjoins and the establish- 
ment is very complete. Any of our 
readers passing through North Adams, 
will find the Davenport garage a good 
resort when supplies or help are needed. 


The Chesapeake Motor Car and Boat 
Company, of Baltimore, for dealing in, 
hiring, storing and repairing automo- 
biles, motor cars and motor boats, was 
incorporated last month by Frederick 
J. Taylor, Compton Riely and E. Regi- 
nald Wise, of Baltimore, and H. Edger- 
ton Riely and Alexander Alphonse Tor- 
ricella, of New York. The authorized 
capital stock is $25,000, divided into 1,000 
shares of $25 each. 


A gasolene tank measure urged for 
the benefit of automobile garages is 
stirring the hearts of the city fathers 
in Chicago. A large number of tanks 
have been built under alleys, but they 
cannot be filled until the ordinance is 
When the question comes up 
the Aldermanic Committee fades into 
a minority. The disappearances are 
said to be very mysterious. While a 
flood of eloquence is holding the spec- 
tators spellbound, committee mem- 
bers sink in their seats and move away 
like four-footed animals. No quorum 


passed. 


Mr. John Moore, proprietor of the 
Auto Maintenance Company,1141 South 
Broad street, Philadelphia, is doing one 
of the largest automobile livery busi- 
nesses in the city. At present he keeps 
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18 touring cars in service constantly. 
His recent purchase of two Model 15 
iour-cylinder 40o-horse power Ramblers, 
which are being used exclusively at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, have proven to be 
a revelation. It is his intention to use 
continually Rambler four-cylinder cars 
for his livery work. 


Different garages throughout New 
York city have sent out notices to their 
customers notifying them that from now 
on the price of gasolene will be 25 cents 
a gallon. This is due to the fact that the 
price per barrel was raised in June, forc- 
ing the garage men to increase the price 
to the consumer. 

Plans are being prepared by Irving D, 
Porter for an automobile garage to be 


Florida Four- 


erected on 


avenue near 














A HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
Popular in Mexico 


teenth street, Washington, D. C., on a 
lot 60 by 160 feet. 
one story in 


The building will be 
height and contain a 

Bids are also being re- 

Porter for the construc- 
tion of five houses to be located at Fif- 
teenth and A southeast, and he 
is preparing plans for four stores with 
apartments above to be built at Florida 
and T street northwest. 


will 
machine shop. 
ceived by Mr. 


streets 


avenue 

Garage managers do not appear to 
take very seriously the notice issued 
by the Standard Oil Company, from 
Cleveland last month, that it will not 
sell any more grade gasolene 
testing from 74 to 76 degrees, such as 
is used in motor car and power boats, 
because of inability to supply the enor- 
mous demand for the product. 


high 
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Anti-Garage 
The inhabitants of Brookline, Mass 
are in the throes of an anti-garag 
An enthusiastic meeting 
of indignation, headed by Attorney 
T. Gallagher, protested against tl 
erection of a garage in 


movement. 


Harr 
street, which is said to be strictly res 


dential. The courts will be appeals 
to, and meanwhile the building is 
progress. The enterprising . garag 


builder is open to reason. He will se 
cut for a consideration. 

An ‘interesting feature in the Whit 
garage in Cleveland is the kindergart« 
or school department, as they call 
Every day two of the White steamer 
are taken apart and put together agai: 
and here operators of their cars ar: 
shown every part in detail, and finally 
instructed on the road. Sometime 
special defects are made a purpose, s 
that the operator must find the troubl 
and retnedy the defect. The method 
of instruction ought to be in general 
use. 

& Schmidt are 
garage in the rear of the 
Oram groperty on Commerce street 
Shamokin, Pa. When 
building will be large enough to con 


Fuhrman erecting 


handsome 
completed the 


tain several autos 


The office and garage of the Gal 
Company has been recently remove: 
to 215 North Broad street, 


phia, into greatly enlarged quarters 


Plans for the new salesrooms and gar 
age of the Matheson company, situated 
on upper Broadway, New York, have 
been submitted for approval and will 
conta many features which thus fa: 
appear in no other building devoted t 
the housing of automobiles 


Mr. John Williams, Clarence W 
Williams and Charles Tindolf, of Ch 
cago, have formed a company for th: 
purpose of establishing a model garag¢ 
in that city. 


During a recent tour, Mr. George B 
Seldon, of Seldon patent fame, had som: 
work done at the Utica Motor Car Com 
pany’s garage, and he declared the gar 
age to be the finest in the State 


The Yakima 
of North 


Automobile Company 
Yakima, Wash., are erecting 


a fine stone garage that will be the best 


of its kind in that district 


W. A. Page & Co., of Boston, Mass 
have moved their Simplicity gearles 
cars into handsome new quarters in th¢ 
Motor Mart. 


Philadel- 
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| | THAT RAIL TICKETS ARE ACCEPVED Only the finest selected 
| Turkish Tobacco used. 
| | ON D. & B. DAILY LINE STEAMERS ? z | 

4 I'ry them and be convinced. 
| Under special arrangement with “STRAW TIPS” 

4 the Michigan Central, Wabash and “ ; 

Grand Trunk Railways, all classes ~ ! EGYPTIAN 

i of tickets reading via these lines Sons CIGARETTES 

; between Detroit and Buffalo, in € B( Gu Peas 
either direction, will be accepted 

i for transportation on D. & B. steam- 

i Condax Extra Straw 

x — Condax Extra Cork 

4 Send a two cent stamp for illus- Condax Extra Plain 30 
; : ss Seren Condax Special Straw 25 
trated booklet. Address Contax: Special Cork 25 
& Condax Special Plain . 20 
| |D.&B.STEAMBOAT CO.||| &. A. CONDAX & CO. 
F Dept. A. DETROIT, MICH. 305 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
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Touring 


By Robert Bruce 


Range of Motor Car Possibilities 
The 
his 


travel 


automobilist has 
of 


bicycling, 


experienced at 


command a means far-and-wide 


more rapid than more 


exhilarating than carriage driving and 


1 
1€ss 


expensive than railway trans- 
The all the 


open air advantages of the summer trol- 


often 


portation automobile has 


ley car, while the touring party is a 


matter of the owner’s own choice, rather 
than a matter of business to a transpor- 


And the 
general 


tation company. only limita- 


tions are those ones of good 


roads, weather and time. 


The “range” of the motor car’s recrea- 


tion possibilities is the more surprising 
on closer acquaintance. You may plan 
an out-and-home trip, with an outdoo, 


GOPTeHNT, 208 fy omar Ete sewr en 


Quebec, into the Rangeley (Maine) dis- 


trict and home by the way of Portland— 


have more than a passing interest for 
the great army of tourists; or, to take 
another example, the  trans-continental 
race of 1905 from New York city to 
Portland, Oregon. The latier had spe- 
cial significance from the fact that it 


gave the automobile a part to play in con- 


nection with the .opening of the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, which it might 
not otherwise have had 


Where Touring Automobiles May Be Seen 

At this writing at least half the con- 
tinent the 
from 


has been mastered motor 
On the the 
Penobscot to the James, wes.ward from 


Lake 


by 


car. eastern coast, 


Champlain to Lake Michigan, 





Bs Courtesy of Judge James B. Dill, 


BALD MUUNTAIN, RANGELEY LAKE, PASSED ON GLIVDEN TOUR 


luncheon in the middle of it, or a se- 
lect picnic, well within the limits of one 


sum day; a trans-continental journey 
or a European trip taking weeks or 
months, or a hunting expedition over 
the prairies or in the mountains. Indeed, 
the area of country traversed has been 
so greatly enlarged within the past two 
or three years that the old limitations 
seem to have entirely disappeared. 
Judge Dill’s Long Tour 

A few years ago a trip even two hun 
dred miles long was something to be 
carefully regarded and given general 
publi But to-day trans-continental 
trips have almost lost their novelty. Only 
such unique tours as the one made by 
James B. Dill, in the summer of 1904, 
from New York to Saratoga, through 
the Lake George country and over the 


border to Montreal, thence ti 


Canadian 


) 





southward from the Straits of Mackinac, 
St. Lawrence 
Ohio, is 
the 


and to 


the 


the rivers Ottawa 


the most 
popular 
with the larg- 
ads. Eastward 
England, with 


the Potomac and 


11 
weil 


his.orical as most 
of the 
est proportion of good r 
New 
storical and literary asso- 
where the original Yankee still 
Within the radius of two or 
automcbiling from New York 
1e Green and White 
Berkshire Hills, the lake 
Hampshire and a cor- 
the 


as 
section continent, 
and northeastward is 


its wealth of h 


ciations, 
survives 
three days’ 
to Philadelphia are tl 
Mountains, the 
of New 

sparkling isles extending all 


regions 
don of 
way from northern Maine to Long Island 
Sound . 


Northward 


tain 


\dirondack Moun- 
peaks 


waters of 


is the 


whose are 


Lake 


region—many of 


reflected by the placid 


Champlain and Lake George. Short 


trips 
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this district 
but better things are already on the way. 
Still farther north is the most interesting 
of the British possessions on the Amer- 
ican continent, the Province of Quebec, 
where the tourist who is willing to put 
up with the trouble and expense of tak- 


only are fossible in now, 


ing his machine to Canada and back 
iwain, may forget that he is on the 
Western Hemisphere and as easily im 
agine himself in a foreign land. 
Westward within the same radius will 


be found Central and Western New York 
State, the former with the Mohawk, Sus 
quehanna This 
territory contains many thrifty cities and 
hundreds of miles of good roads (other 
hundreds of of bad roads), 
ning through some of the finest agricul- 
tural of the East. Lake Ontario, 
Niagara Falls and portions of Lake Erie 


and Chenango valleys. 


miles run- 


lands 


and the Provinces of New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia we must also include 
with other attractions too numerous to 


mention. 

Lower New York State, northern New 
northwestern Pennsylvania, 
portions of Delaware and eastern Mary- 


Jersey and 


land are all easily accessible, with the 
Ramapo Hills of New Jersey, the Po- 
cono Mountains of Pennsylvania, Dela- 


ware Water Gap, the West Hudson river 


country, Richfield Springs, Lebanon 
Springs, Watkins Glen and a host of 
other resorts This entire region is 
within comparatively easy access by road 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toronto and Montreal. 
Some time in the future we shall think 
no more of an automobile trip from any 
one of these cities to popular resorts 
like Saratoga, Atlantic City, the Maine 


coast, or far out on Long Island, than 
we now think of the same journey by 
rail 

\ fair road system connects Buffalo, 
Erie,. Cleveland, Toledo and _ Detroit 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, 
as well as across lower Ontario to De- 
troit and Michigan points. From Chi- 


cago much of northern Illinois and south- 
eastern Wisconsin is already within tour- 


ing range, the lines to Milwaukee and 
the Wisconsin lakes along the great 
Sheridan Road already showing great 
improvements and promising more. The 


great Middle West suffers principally for 
the want of good roads 
On the Atlantic seaboard to the South 


and West, the way is opened up in good 


shape to Trenton, Philadelphia and Wil- 
mington, less inviting but still passable 
to Baltimore and Washington. Most of 


interior Pennsylvania can be traveled, but 
Routes be- 
practically 


usually with some difficulty. 


low Washington are closed 


by bad roads, except in separate districts 


like the Shenandoah Valley, parts 
Western North Carolina and on some 
portrons ¢ f the Florida East Coast 
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The P. 'T.C. 


Power Tire Pump 
Make your engine pump and save 
time and laber 
Write for Cireular A. 


The Pacific Tucking & Mfg. Co. 


471-473 Eighteenth St., Brooklyn, N. v. 














Monograms and 
Name Plates 


THE CHANDLER CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


ee 
|Wholesate| THE Retail | 


Snutsel Auto Supply 
COMPANY 


1534 Broadway (Times Square), N. Y. City 


Everything for Electrical Ignition 
Sole Agents for B. P. GO. Ignition System 
Sole Agents for Mestre & Blatge of Paris 
Accessories and Parts 
Selling Agents tor N. Y. for Rushmore Lamps and 
Searchlights 
Ca } tt will pay y " r ip 3 eos | 
import | rite far Catal | Domestic 
J 1. 














“STAYS RIGHT THE LONGEST” 
Sta-Rite Plugs STAY RIGHT LONGER than all others, 
because they have Double Porcelains, Non-Short cir- 
cuiting air space, self-packing joints. 47 Sizes 
Porcelain, $1.50. Indestructible [lica, $1.75 
Dynamos. Coils, Timers, etc. 
The R. E. Hardy Co., 86 Watts Street, New York City 


116 Lake St., Chicago. Il E. J. Day & Co , Berkeley, “al 
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CONSULT OUR 


Buyers’ 
Finding 
List 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF 


Supplies orkepairs 


FOR YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


Mention The Automobile Magazine when purchasing 











Keep 





Battery Current is Best {:,:9:"n« yorr sate 


or motor boat 


your storage battery always full of uice and ready 


to furnish fat 
installing an A 
Charger. A 


tery right on y 
is running 
information t& 


Tae Dayton E 


that charges your 


hot sparks by 
pple Battery 
pertect dyname 
storage bat 
yur car while it 
Write for fu 


day 
lectrical Mfz.Co. 








170 St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohi 


Automobile Tops zines: 
Ghe “NEVER RUB” 
Bow and Top Protectors 


Will protect the bows and cloth from rubbing 
and wearing 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 








Springfield Auto Top 
Upholstering Co. 
102-106 Dwight St. Springfield, Mass. 








POCKET 
BATTERY AMMETER 


0 to 30 Amperes 
In testing single cells, the cord is not 
necessary Accurate, 


Price $3.50 
E: DRI DGE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Dept. M Springfield, Mass. 
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HEALTH 
PLEASURE 
FASHION 














Three Hours from 
New York, wia 
New Jersey Central 
LUXURIOUS EQUIPMENT 
FAST SERVICE 
FOLDER FREE ON APPLICATION 


Stations : C. M. BURT 
West 23d Street, N. R. General Passenger Agent 
Foot Liberty Street, N.R. | New York 
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To enjoy a tour in these sections, the 
automobile must usually be shipped from 
north of the Potomac. Considerable 
progress has been made also in Southern 
and Central California, tours between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to Mount 
Lowe and the Yosemite Valley, having 


already become frequent. In Western 
Oregon and on the north Pacific slope 
generally, touring progress is naturally 


small, but the future has a large prom- 
ise as that section develops and is able 
to furnish more good roads. 


Touring Growing in Popularity 


Touring is much more popular this 
season than ever before. The increase 
in the number of automobile. owners 


within the past year has been so marked 
that this in itself will swell the ranks of 
road Apart from this, however, 
there to be a sort of 
public interest in the road performances 
of motor cars, and tours long and short 


users. 


seems universal 


Copyright by Charles H, Sawyer, 


are being planned wherever motorists 
meet all over the land. There exists in 
most men and women, along with an in- 
tuitive love of outdoor life, a genuine 
liking for mechanics and an inborn de- 
sire for travel. One of the most fasci- 
nating features to the beginner is the 


mowing down of the miles, and one ac- 
customed only to the slower progress of 
the horse can often scarcely believe that 
he the 


cove red 


has traversed distance actually 


unex 
of 


automobile have 


the 


tor 


lravelers by 


celled opportunities for study 
sightseeing 
of 


hasten 


nature and places, and 


in general. They are independent 


schedule times, and need not 


from that which satisfies, or stay when 


interest flags. Their movements are 
practically unrelated to thgse of other 
men, and their progress is unimpeded by 
of the 
threaten the comfort 


other 


which 
of 
tourist 
or cliff, 
ancient 


any common annoyances 
and c 
Wherever 
guides his automobile, by 


in modern 


mnvenience 
travelers the 
copse 
or 


village through 
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ruins along se- 
the of lake 
or mountain tarn, by the side of fringed 
along gloomy 


town, midst abbey or 


cluded valleys, on borders 


streams, defiles, or to 


some quiet seaside resort, he cannot fail 


to be benefited physically and mentally 
by the ever-changing environment of his 
holiday 

All this is coming to be the new na- 
of the 


American people, busy 
though they are; and automobiling will 


ture love 


prosper as it assists this sentiment. 
Who forest, 
too, and the landscape, and knows the 
the trail 


local Storm 


lov es a roadside loves the 
banks of some “Blue Juniata,” 
the of 


King, or the way through the somber 


over summit some 


recesses of a shaded wood. These things 


have been brought nearer to a great 


many people by the advent and gradual 


perfection of the automobile. Lovers of 


nature are coming in a larger way than 


ever before to their own. 





AMONG THE NEW ENGLAND HILLS 
Attractive Spots 

[hey are journeying back to the first 
signs of returning life in the sheltered 
corners to the 
trailing arbutus, scarce 
to the dog- 
in its veil of virgin white; 
to 


smell 


of the distant hills; sub- 
of the 


from 


tle scent 


uncovered the snow; 


wot rd copse 


to the gilded glory of the 
the 


jasmine; 
song of returning birds; to the 
of. new-mown hay; to bob white in the 
rustling corn; to the flowering glory of 
the asters, and the swaying beauty of the 
golden rod, blazing harbinger of autumn. 
lf 
, 


are good, so much the better; good roads, 


the roads to these attractive 


spots 


of course, help every kind of communi- 
cation; but the automobile of the present 


time helps to make good roads. We may 
easily lay too much stress on the matter 
of roads, get frightened and lose many 
enjoyable outings while waiting for ideal 
conditions A motor car can go over 
even an open, roadless country under 
conditions which would tire and mire, 
and make absolutely useless, any other 
contrivance on wheels The military 
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manoeuvers in several European c 


tries abundantly prove the truth of tl 


Analyze Your Taste for Outdoor Trave! 

One whose intention it is to get 
automobile touring sh 
first make sure that he has a special 
ing for outdoor travel of this kind. S 
think they them to 
Glidden, a Megargel, a James B. Dill 
Post, 


experience, 


most out of 


have it in bec 


and find out, aft 
that 
ordinary people, who should stick t 
It 


thought—and not a 


an Augustus 


suitable they are 








takes a g1 
little p 
venture 


railroads and trolleys. 
deal of 





initial 
then, if 
stuff 
depended up 
lot. of the 

sagacious thinking will at first be d 


ning—to make one’s 


kind a 
has the right kind of 


this success; the n 


in him 


own enthusiasm may be 


to carry him along. A 


on the wrong side of the ledger, but t! 
does not alter the final result with th 


f Judge Ja B.D 


By Courtesy « 


who are of the select and elect of 





toring 
Prepare Yourself with Information Con- 
cerning Places 
[he automobile tourist should pla 
the he can bet 
starting on a trip ‘into unknown 


information 


get all 
for no knowledge will ever 
But it is 
much in the ,.way of detailed dire 


tory, 


amiss a mistake to expect 


to neglect the useful faculty oi 


most things for one’s selt 


ing out 


route. The best essential is a ge: 
view of the route in the memory 
rom this as a basis, al] things will] c 
to the resourceful and the perservi: 
All the pioneers have followed 
method, and in a sense we are all 
neers, and must be for several ye 
come 
To Lay Out an Autcmobile Tour 

To lay out an automobile tour 
determine upon a route through 
tion of country sure to yield suffi 





interest and variety to pay for the 
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Put On or Take Off Your Tire in Five [linutes 


Without Help or Exertion. With 


THE “L& M”’ TIRE ADJUSTER 


The only RING tire adjuster on the market. Why does it take 
:o much time and exertion to put your tire on? Becau-e the 
shoe forces the ring out 1n one place while youare forcing it IN 
in another place The “I, & M”* Tire Adjuster will overcome 
this diffculty. It will also enable you to remove your ring 
with ease when it sticks to the tire. It consists of six tools 
which are slipped over the tire at intervals. and by turning 
crank, the tire is forced back fr m the ring all the way around, 
thus enabling you to put on or take off the ring with ease. 
The “lL, & M” Adjusters are sold at $5.00 per set in two sizes 
No. 1—To fit any tire up to 3% inches 
mais = - 3% to sinches 


Waite for illustrated booklet 
520 Central Buildin 
Long & Mann Co., dtitster, NEw VoRK 
























IMPROVEMENT—NOT IMITATION! 


You must sharply discriminate in the use of these words. 


The combined brains of the Thomas French 
and American Engineering Departments have 
» taken the best that Europe has yet produced, 
and by perfecting, has excelled it. 





The 50 H. P. Thomas Fiyer. 


The Thomas at $3,500.00 is to-day the leading car in all the world, 
and this superiority is conceded on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Write to-day for the handsome Thomas Catalogue and other literature 


descriptive of this Thomas car. 


THE THOMAS MOTOR CO., 1421 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 














ae THE BULLARD SPEED-RECORDER 


When the Driver and the Officer meet, and one has a Bullard 
and the other a stop-watch, there will be no dispute. 
See those The stop-watch is the only recognized instrument for 
a recording race-track speed. The Bullard is the only relia- 
the ble instrument operated in the same manner, making a 
beginning permanent record on a card from any movement of the car 
yA a" to two miles per minute. 
rosa If within the limit the driver cheerfully compares his 
miles record-card with the stop-watch, and needs no other wit- 

perhour. ness. If otherwise he must pay the penalty. 
We do not, present a tag with the Bullard to assure the officer 


that the driver knowshisspeed. Thecardtalks. Send for book/et. 
J. H. BULLARD & SON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In answering advertisements please mention Taz AuTomosiILe Macazine. 
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work and expense involved. Ii this has 
been covered by some responsible party 
and maps and descriptions published, 
procure same, and use for general infor- 
mation and for suggestions. But no 
matter how many helps one has, he 
should travel principally by his own 
intuition, aided by a preliminary sketch, 
penciled from the most acceptable map 
available. Then, from this map and all 
other sources of information combined, 
make entries beforehand in a convenient 
sized notebook of the principal towns 
and villages passed through or by, with 
the main distances of each from the 
starting point; and in a parallel column 
the approximate distances between the 
principal intermediate points. 

This will provide a daily memoran- 
dum, giving possible stepping place for 
meals and lodging. More detail than 
this is not necessary. but optional with 
the tourist, who will soon discover that 
he can safely leave a great deal to be 





GENERAL MORTEZA, 


determined in the course of the trip. 
Af.er each entry it is well to leave suffi- 
cient space for “remarks,” carefully 
avoiding, however, any not “fit to 
print.” 

It will usually be found that such 
tours aud maps as appear in the news- 
papers, magazines and other  publica- 
tions are more suggestive of touring 
possibilities in any section than reliabie 
detail guides thereto. Those coming 
from some large city like New York, 
Philadelphia or Boston, are naturally 
seen from such viewpoint; yet anyone 
living along the Hudson, in Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts or Vermont, or in 
New York State, or, for that matter, 
in New Jersey or Eastern Pennsylvania, 
can easily make them fit his case, by 
planning to join the stated route at the 
nearest point from his home. Road 
books of a better character are now be- 
ing brought out, and though none of 
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these are ideal, as yet, they are worth 
the price asked, if only for their sug- 
gestions. ‘ 

When it happens that one wishes to 
make an automobile trip between two 
points not likely ever to be connected 
by a separate narrative, as, for instance, 
from Mechanicsville (north by west 
from Troy, N. Y.) to Little Falls (in 
the Mohawk Valley), or from Harrison, 
N. J., to Tarrytown, N. Y., a little care- 
ful thought will bring the existing :n- 
formation to his use. It will be neces- 
sary only to find out what main, pub- 
lished routes take in each of the two 
places, and then to plan to use the es- 
sential part of both. From Mechanics- 
ville, for instance, one should find the 
way to Schenectady, from whence whe 
regular Albany-Mohawk Valley route 
will lead directly into Little Falls 

Likewise, one starting from Harrison, 
N. J., would strike the Newark-Jersey 
City-New York line, thence by the reg- 


SG ae 


pi its 
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Trend of Progress 
One after another the motor « 
builders are adopting Truffault-H: 
ford Shock Absorbers as a gen 
equipment, the latest to announce tl 
a!l machines would be fitted with th 
necessary devices being the J. Stev 
\rms & Tool Company, of Chicop 
Falls. A contract has been made wi 
the Hartford Suspension Company 
fit all Stevens-Duryea cars with 
Truffault-Hartford Shock Absorbers 
It is reported that something 
2,000 Stevens-Duryea cars will be ma 
for 1907, and the equipment of the Hat 
ford device by this company and by 
dozen others places the pioneer pr: 
uct in an enviable light, especially 
almost 95 per cent. of the individua 
who buy shock absorbers now demat 
Hartfords. Many motorists consid 
them in a class of their own amo! 
shock absorbers 


The device is now made a part of tl 


r 


if, 
se ’ 


~ a me <1) a 
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KHAN, PERSIAN MINISTER A) D :ECRKETAKY, 


HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D.C 








ular route up the Hudson to Tarry- 
town, with reliable published descrip- 
tions and maps ail the way. Figuring 
this way, practically all of the North 
\tlantic seaboard, at least, is already 
available. As a rule, then, each per- 
son should work out for himself the 
best way to get from his home to the 
line laid down for some tour which he 
is anxious to undertake. Then using 
the description or some of the maps 
already pubiished, he will have a very 
practical suggestion of the best roads 
open to him, 


(Zo be Continued ) 


Philadelphia has passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the use of Gabriel horns by 
drivers of motor cars. Another ordi- 
nance requires automobiles to be 
equipped with drip pans. 


AT THE sOLDIEKS’ 






general equipment on the follow 
cars: Pierce, Locomobile Aero 
Peugeot, Gobron-Brillie, Matheso 
Brasier, Napier, Studebaker, Ross 
Watson-Conover and Stevens-Dury 


The car finished in the new ( 
russet color, recently sent to Chicag 
by the Aerocar Company, has mad 
“hit” in that busy city. It was tast 
trimmed with black and the extens 
top matched perfectly. Another 
load has just been shipped to fill 
demand created upon the appearance 


the first car 


For its size, bees pay heavier railw 
fares than any other kind of living cri 
ture. A man who had occasion to mo 
five hives of live bees some thirty mil: 
by rail was charged $3.83 by the Gre 
Central Railway Company, of Englan 
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Ride in an automobile with 


- as a warning, then ride with one who uses a melodious Gabriel Horn, and note 
the difference in the results obtained. 


Pedestrians heed the warni 
them. A Gabriel warning 


a sort of ‘‘if you please’’ effect to its demand for room that makes it a request. 


Bear in mind that Gabriel Horns are always ready for use—nothing to break 


or get out of order. 


' GABRIEL HORN MEG. CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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a driver who blows a discordant, shrieking bulb horn 


ng of the former, but its shriek annoys, and angers 
is just as effective, but its pleasant, agreeable notes add 


Ask for Booklet. 
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ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY AMERICA 


Complete Victory for Jones Speedometer 


Acknowledged to be the [lost rageoage Speed Indicator in the World 


In awarding the Jones Speedometer the British Automobile Club's 


GOLD MEDAL } 


the committee of judges—fourteen scicntific m 


In competition with eleven speed indi- 
cating devices, in which every automobile 
manufacturing country of importance was 
represented—the Jones Speedometer was 
the only instrument to “‘stand up” through 
the 2000 mile reliability test. The award 
was made on the points of accuracy, dura- 
bility, effect of reversing the car on the 
subsequent accuracy of the instrument. 

price, rapidity of resporse to variations of 








speed. simplicity of comstrucition and 





ttachment and ste adiness ot reading. 
















e1.—ruled that this irstrument was the /eading speedometer of the world 

The Jones Speedometer entered in this 
contest was selected fmm stock by the 
committee of judges. 


Jones 
Speedometer 


Manufactured by 
JUSEPH W. JONES 


123 West 32d St. | 
New York : 

















In answering a 


| | How Soon Can We Lauach One for You? 


dvertisements please mention THe Av TOMOBILE MAGcazINe. 








One of our new 35 feet ‘lorpedo Stern Speed Launches. Just the thing \ 
you have been looking for. We are prepared to furnish anything in 
motor t oats from patterns and set up frames to completed boa's at 
reasonable prices. Write us for full information. 


Niagara Motor Boat Co., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. £°°t0"Y, 3 Sesency St. on 
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Points in New Jersey Automobile Law 


By Winthrop E. Scarritt 


1. Autos and cycles must have sig- 
nal device. 

2. Autos two white lights, 
On lamps numbers 1 inch high. 

3. Cyc.e, one white light. 

4. Autos above 10 H. P. 2 
Cycles, one brake. 

5. No excessive noise or smoke; shall 


one red, 


brakes, 


not use chains. 

6. No. person shall drive unregistered 
vehicle, or one having fictitious num- 
ber, or any other number than the reg- 
istered one. 

7. Manufacturers or dealers may oper- 
ate 5 machines under one and the same 
number if followed by letter “M.” 

8. Every person driving must 
have license, and be at least 16 years 
old. 

g. Registrationnumber both back and 
front, in conspicuous place, bottom 15 
inches from ground and _ not 
than 36 inches from ground, clean and 
plainly visible during daylight. 


auto 


more 


Numbers to be Arabic 4 inches high, 
strokes % inch. No other numbers. 

10. Drivers shall keep to right. No 
‘intoxicated shall 

11. Not drive any auto on bet or 


person drive car. 


wager. Shall not drive car without 
owner's consent. 

12. Give name, and number of license 
and registration number in case of ac- 
cident, and names and residences of 


every male occupant of the vehicle 

13 Speeds 

a. On sharp curves of street or high- 
way or on turning corner 8.57/100 miles 
per hour 

b. Junction of 


prominent streets or 


roads in open country. 15 miles per 
hour (Open country means where 
houses are an average of more than 


apart) 
c. In built up portions of towns, cities 


100 it. 


(built up where houses average less 

than 100 ft. apart) 12 miles per hour. 
d. Within 200 ft. of any horse on 

But auto 


mobiles in open country may speed up 


highway, 15 miles per hour 


to 20 miles to pass a vehicle. 

e. Elsewhere, 20 miles per hour. 

f. No person is permitted to drive at 
any speed greater than is reasonable 
having regard to the traffic and use of 
the highways, or so as to endanger the 
life or limb or to injure the property 
of any person. 

14. Stop on signal from driver of 
horse. 

15. Physician answering emergency 
calls may give license and registration 
numbers and be allowed to proceed. 

16. A complaint made in writing 
and verified before any Magistrate, 
he may summon oi i:3ue warrant to 
any Constable, police o:ficer or inspec- 


tor, within 30 days. Magistrate shall 
summarily hear case. 

17. The defendant may have case ad- 
journed for a period not exceeding 30 
Gays. 

a. Defendant may 
y osit. 


make cash de- 
b. Give bond with one surety, 
twice the 
amount of penalty in real estate. 


c. Or qualify himself in 

d. Or leave vehicle 

18. Defendant may appeal to Court 
of Common Pleas in same county by 
giving bond. 

19. Appeal shall act as stay. 

20. Proceedings valid on Sunday. 

21. Constable, police officer, Commis- 
sioner Motor Vehicle, or inspector may 
arrest without warrant for violation of 
law in his presence. 

22. Defendant 


may on request be 
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taken before;Magistrate in the County 


n which arrest is made 


23. If defendant found not guilty, 


costs must be paid by the prosecutor 


Penalties 
\. For failure to secure registration 
certificate. For failure to have num 
bers front and back. For displaying 
other numbers. 
1st offense: Fine not exceeding 
$100.00. 


2nd_ offense: 
$200, 

B. For displaying fictitious numbers; 
or driving without license; or driving 
while intoxicated; or without consent 


Fine not exceeding 


of owner, subject to fine not exceeding 
$500. or imprisonment not exceeding 60 
days. 

D. stop on knowingly 
causing accident, fine not 


Refusing to 
exceeding 
$250.00 or imprisonment not exceeding 
30 days. 

registration of 
motor cycle, fine not 


E. Driving without 
automobile or 
exceeding $100. 

F. Driving on bet or wager, or vio- 
lating any of speed limits, for 1st of- 
fense, fine not exceeding $100. For 2nd 
or subsequent offense, fine not exceed- 
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ing $200, or imprisonment not exceed- 
ing 20 days, and in addition license 
shall be revoked. 

G. Failure to carry horn or trumpet; 
Failure to carry required lights, motor 
cycle included,or proper numbers on an 
automobile. Automobiles over- 10 
H. P. have two brakes; Motor cycles, 
one brake; Failure to produce license 

r write his name, Fine not exceeding 
$10.00. 

H. Unless roads have one inch of 
ice or snow, no automobile shall have 
chain or wheels upon gravel, macadam, 
or other made roads, except on natural 
dirt, asphalt, cobble, Belgium block or 
vitrified brick pavements, Fine not ex- 
ceeding $50.00. 

I. Failure of motor vehicle drivers to 
keep to right, Fine not exceeding $25.00 

24. Magistrate may revoke for wilful 
violation of the law, but appeal to 
Court of Common Pieas shall act as 
Stay. 

Motor vehicle commissioner may al- 
ways validate license. 


25. Justice Supreme Court may re- 
view and set aside judgment. 
26. License fees, fines, etc., to be 


used in maintenance of roads. 


27. Commissioner of Public Roads 
may erect danger signs. 
28. If any section held unconstitu- 


tional, shall not affect any other sec- 
tion of the act. 


Automobile or Polar Expedition 

We consider the Weilman expedition 
in search of the North Pole the mosf 
impractical of all the attempts under 
taken for that purpose. We 
reproduéé from “the car” the automo 
bile that Wellman intends to use 
The driving wheel is a sort of drum 
spikes and cutters de- 
signed to increase the adhesive hold. 
The drum will be utilized as a gasolene 


useless 


provided with 


tank 





The Automobile Club of Atlantic 
City propose to hold in the early part 
of August the greatest of mo- 
ever America 
There are over 1,000 autoists visiting 
the resort each’ week and the number 
will likely be increased during August 
The members of the club are enthus- 
iastic in regard to the matter and 
there is every prospect of a great gath- 
ering of 


pageant 


tor vehicles held in 


automobilists and their cars 


The name of the Northern Mfg. Co 
of Detroit, has been changed to the 
Northern Motor Car Co. There will be 
no change in the organization of the 
company. It is merely a change in the 
title in order that the name 
more closely identified with the auto 
mobile business. 


may be 
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RUFFAULT-HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER 


TRADE MARK 






















A Significant Feature 


of the GLIDDEN TOUR is the fact that of all the cars equipped with Shock Absorbers 
go percent used Truffault-Hartfords. ; 
WHY? 


Because motorists appreciate the unquestionable merits of the pioneer product and insist 
that their car be equipped with ‘* The Device of International Fame.” 


BECAUSE 
It Increases Speed. Makes Cobblestones and Rough Roads seem like Asphalt. 
| Prevents Breaking of Springs. Prevents Lost Traction, Saving Running Power. 
Doubles Life of Tires. Actually does [ore than we Claim. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


DON’T be misled by devices made on principles which we tried and discarded. 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY, 


E. V. HARTFORD, Pres. — 67 Vestry Street, New York. 
POSTAL BRINGS BOOKLET, 











If You Advertise Corsets 


: you can’t sell them to manufacturers, and we don’t ask you and wouldn't let 
you advertise them in 


American Industries 








ng (Official) Organ National Association of Manufacturers) | 








: This paper has had a wonderful success in one particular field—advertising 
“" goods (and service) where the wish is to reach especially prosperous men in 
general, and the heads of manufacturing concerns in particular. Advertisers tell 
us of great results. 


I should be very glad to send you proofs of this, and rates if you are interested. 





be ; 
% ADVERTISING TANAGER, American Industries, 
” | 816 Maiden Lane Bidg., New York City 








In answering advertisements please mention Tue AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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Change in Ford Motor Co, 
Ithough not unexpected, a very im- 
portant change took place in the admin- 
istration staff of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, of Detroit, this month, when 
James Couzens succeeded Alexander Y. 
Malecomson as treasurer and director of 
that company. It is understood that 
Henry Ford, the mechanical head of the 
firm, is the purchaser of the Malcomson 
interests which are said to have been 
large. 

Mr, Couzens was one of the promo- 
ters and organizers of the company and 
has acted as secretary and business man- 
ager since its inception. As a careful 
and conservative financier he has gained 
an enviable reputation in the automobile 
world. As secretary he was the real 
financial executive and custodian of the 
Ford Motor Company, so the new order 
of things will not affect the policy or 
the plans of the concern. 

Mr. Couzens’ business and personal 
relations with Mr. Ford antedated the 
formation of the company and have al- 
ways been free of friction, so that those 
in a position to know say that the 
change will facilitate the consummation 
of Mr. Ford’s most cherished plans. 


Business Demands More Room 

The rapidly increasing business of the 
Elmore Manufacturing Company has 
compelled that well-known firm to erect 
three new buildings at their plant at 
Clyde, O. Two of the buildings will be 
of wood and iron, 108x40 and 100x40, 
while the third will be 7ox4o and built 
of concrete. These additional  struc- 
tures will give the plant double capacity 
and many facilities which have been 
lacking in the past. The Elmore people 
started several years ago to make the 
two-cycle engine popular and the great 
demand for their car testifies as to their 
success. “Jim” Becker, in his big tour- 
ing Elmore car, was a popular partici- 
pant in the Glidden tour. In a recent 
endurance race at Los Angeles, Cal., in 
which three Elmore cars took part, this 
Clyde product made a very enviable 
showing, the car owned by Edwin P. 
Alpaugh getting a perfect score, 1,000, 
while the others secured 999 and 908. 


Dolson Model E Winner of Cup in 
- Class B 

In reliability and endurance run from 
Los Angeles to Riverside, Cal., and re- 
turn with a clean record of 1,000 points 
and economy score 42,307 wins on eff- 
ciency and economy in its class. 

Wi.h one hundred and one starters in 
this great run. the winning of the Dol- 
son Model E is evidence of highest 
value. The agencies of the Dolson 
Company are: Bennet-Bird Co., 1470 
Mich. avenue, Chicago, IIll.; Imperial 
Auto. Co., 1024 Boylston street, Boston, 
Mass.; Eilers & Kliesrath, 241 W. 107th 
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street, New York, N. Y.; Dolson Motor 
Car Co., 187 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Laugenour Auto. Co., 625 Ash- 
bury street, San Francisco, Cal.; H. N. 
Ford, Jamestown, N. Dak.; Willard 
Auto Co., Washington, D. C.; R. E. 
Vail, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; G. H. Boehmer, 
410 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.; H. 
M. Hilligass, Columbia, Pa.; W. H. 
Hamilton, Paullina, Ia.; Asa LaFrance, 
Elmira, N. Y.; H. W. Garland, Bay 
City, Mich.; Dolson Motor Car Agency, 
711 S. Spring street, Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
A. T. Wilson, 1548-58 Broadway, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Colonial Auto. Co., Fifteenth 
and Oxford streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diezemann Shock Absorber on 
Ambulance 

3efore the invention of the shock ab- 
sorber, the ambulance patient was forced 
to ride to the hospital on a rough and 
rocky road. At times being jolted from 
the stretcher. 

Now they tell us one may break his 
leg or arm and ride with all the pleasures 
of a touring car. The illustration shows 
an ambulai.ce of the Mount Sinai Hos- 














AMBULANCE EQUIPPED WITH DIEZ2 
MANN SHOCK ABSORBER 


pital equipped with Diezemann Shock 
Absorbers. The ambulance may be driven 
at max.mum speed over car tracks, 
bumps or in fact any obstacle, without 
ihe patient suffering the usual destructive 
jar. 

While the Diezeman Shock Absorber 
is considered by many to be a necessity 
for use on pleasure motor vehicles, its 
ase for the hospital service must cer- 


tainly be considered a positive necessity. 


[he Foster Engineering Company, of 
Newark, have recently completed the 
construction of a new model of auto- 
mobile from a design by Mr. Andrew 
Kirkpatrick, who is connected with the 
Tourine Motor Car Company. The 
machine has been already tested on the 
Jersey coast and is said to develop a 
speed of 90 miles an hour. The engine 
has four cylinders, the explosions oc- 
curring from the center while the power 
is transmitted to the crank _ shaft 
through a walking beam. There are 
no shift gears, the operation being 
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ontrolied entirely by the throttle 
It has a wheel base of 10 ft. 3 
Mr. Howard C. Foster, vice-presid 
of the company, has the car equip; 
as a racer for the current season, but 
will be eventually turned into a 
ing car Mr. Foster has perfected 
clever device whereby the body of 
car can be turned into a_four-seat 
tonneau, the two rear. seats doub! 
up at will. This is the third car 
by the Foster Company, whose 
werk is the manufacture of va!lv« 
cialties. 

It is the policy of the Lozier M 
Company to make improvements a 
add desirable features to their cars 
they suggest or present themsel\ 
rather than to allow their car to becon 
out of date and suddenly make radi 
changes which have been held in ab 
ance. In this way they are enabled 
give purchasers of Lozier cars up-t 
date models at all times. Lozier sal 
are holding through the season at 
satisfactory rate. Among the purchas 
of 40-H. P. Lozier cars last week w: 
James B. Duke, Dr. J. B. Trask 
Mrs. Leslie Carter. 

The New York & Brooklyn Autom 


bile Supply Company will, on August 





open a fine store at 1695 Broadw 
New York, where the very best line 
automobile accessories wiil be ready 
customers. The leading spirit in 
cnterprise is D. E. Hydecker, forme: 
with E. J. Willis. Mr. Hydecker 
well acquainted with the automob 
supply trade and withal such a pleasa: 
gentlemen, that his work will ins 
success. 

We gladly publish the following 
rection 

We would like to call your attent 
to the statements concerning Tom Coop 
which are on page 43 of the July iss 
[hey are absolutely incorrect. R 
drive 
Matheson racer in the Vanderbilt ‘ 


Mongini has been appointed t 


Race, and as Cooper is our head de 
onstrator, we could not spare him 
that event. We should be indebted 
you will kindly correct this statemen 
THE MATHESON CoMPANY oF N. \ 
Cuas. A. SIncer, Presid 


The Automobile Club of France, 
most unsportsmanlike sporting organ 
ation in the world, has refused to ta 
part in the Vanderbilt Cup and Ro 
Race. The Automobile Club of Fra: 
management have always schemed 
secure some unfair advantage over co! 
petitors in the races they entered, a 
it is probable that, realizing in the V 
derbilt race there will be the pract 
of a fair field and no favors. they wo 
have small chance of carrying away :; 
honors 
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Ride Withou 
Tire Worry 


ACTION 
EAD 
IRES 


“a. " @ Eighteen Hundred in 
use and not one blown 
out or punctured. 








q@ They are riding easier 
and faster than any 
known pneumatic tire. 





_— 





GET AN OPINION FROM ANYONE USING THESE TIRES 


TRACTION TREAD TIRES 


1695 Broadway - Telephone, 816Columbus - New York 
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OCEAN HOTEL, ASBURY PAKK, A. J. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


Largest and leading hotel located near the beach, Asbury Avenue Casino 


and Wesley Lake 








OPEN FIRES AND STEAM HEAT 


GEO. L. ATKINS SONS 


Under same ownership 
and management for thirty years 











In answering advertisements please mention Tue AvuTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
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\W/E are making 


garage news and 
the advocacy of 
garage interests an 


important feature of 


The 








Automobile 


Magazine 


We wish to have 


a correspondent in 
every garage in the 
country and will 
pay liberally for 
letters and other 


contributions likely 
to interest Auto- 


mobilists. 
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GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham, White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co. 
Birmingham, Van Dusen Motor Car Co. 
Mobile, Mobile Motor Car Co. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles, Auto Machine & Garage Co., 631 San 

Pedro St. 

Los Angeles, Burke Bros., 485 S. Spring St. 
Oakland, Bennet’s Auto Garage. 
Oakland, S. C. Myers, 513 16th St. 
Sacremento, Jos. J. Schneer, toog No. J. St. 
San Francisco, Boesch Lamp Co., 1569 Grove St. 
San Francisco, Central Bank Auto Garage, 1185 


Market St. 
COLORADO. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado Springs Garage Co. 
Colorado Springs, Miller & Wilson Auto Co., 122 N. 
Cascade Ave. 
Denver, Automobile & Repair Co., 1640 Broadway. 
Denver, O. Burke; 918 Larimer St. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Bantam, Bantam Anti-Friction Co. (First-Class 
Repair Station.) 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport Automobile Co 
Bridgeport, T. R. Aston, 1103 State St. 
Bridgeport, Park City Auto Station, 625 State St. 
Greenwich, Allen Asten & Co. 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co., Main St. 
Hartford, The Miner Garage Co., Cor. High and 
Allyn Streets. 
New Britain, —— Motor Vehicle Co., Myrtle Ave. 
and High 
New Haven, 5 H. Buell & Co., 516 State St. 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, T. C. Bradford, 311 Market St. 
Wilmington, Delaware Auto. Storage and Repair Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Weshingts: National Capitol Auto Co., 1120 18th 
eis Bee We 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, East Coast Auto Co., 18 Ocean St. 
Jacksonville, Fred. E. Gilbert, 27 W. Forsyth St. 
GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Augusta Garage Co., 51 Broad St. 
Savannah, C. H. Leophold, 444 Dayton St. 
Savannah, G. W. Thomas, 114 Jefferson St. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, A. C. Banker Auto Co., gsth St. and 
Grand Blv'd. 
Chicago, Carpenter & V olkhatat 29 s¢ Indiana Ave. 
Chicago, T. H. Cranston & Co., 58 Wabash Ave. 
INDIANA. 
Indianapolis, Auto Storage & Repair Co., 23 E. 
Ohio St 
Indianapolis, Carmon & Fryer, 330 E. Market St. 
Muncie, Muncie Auto Garage & Repair Co., 2c9 E 
Adams St. 
IOWA. 


ar oA Rapids, Cedar Rapids Supply Co., 307 3d 
Av 
Des Sdatnes, Iowa Brass & Nov. Works Co., 117 


Grand Ave. 
KANSAS. 
Topeka, Kenwood Garage, 11r°E. 7th St. 
KENTUCKY. 
Louisville, R. L. Davis, 1063 W. Chestnut St. 
MAINE. 
Portland, Allen Motor * Co. 
Portland, Congress S. Auto Station, 18 Forest Ave 
Portland, Dowling’s Garage, 22 Forest Ave., Tele- 
phones N. E. 1630, Auto. 1656. 
Portland, Maine Motor Carriage Co., Free and 
South Sts., Telephones N. E. 290, Auto. 2861 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Auto Storage & Repair Co. 1118 Cathe 
dral St. 
Baltimore, Balto. Motor Car Co., 327 N. Calvert St 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brockton, Geo. J. Donahue, 389 Warren Ave., Tel 
ephone 92. Charging and accessories 
Lynn, Y. C. Der Bar, Broad St. 
Pittsfield, Central Automobile Station Co., Renne 
Ave. & Pearl St., Telephone 161-11. 
Pittsfield, Pittsfield Auto Garage, 328 North St., 
Telephone 1s. 
Waltham, Watch City Auto Co., Music Hall Ave. 
Worcester, Worcester Auto Co., 30 Exchange St. 
Worcester, Bean & Hanson, 671 Main St. 
MICHIGAN. 
Bay City. H. T. Fenner, The Ridotto. 
Detroit, Berg & Brehmer, 238 Jefferson Ave. 
Dertoit, Detroit Automobile Top Co., 265 Jefferson 
Ave 
Lansing, John Bohnet, 117 Lenawee St., E. 
Saginaw, Morris Auto Co., Tilden St. and Genesee 


Ave. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis, Ajland Storage & Auto Co., .240 7th 
Ave. South 
St. Paul, Bird Burney Auto Co., Washington and 


sth Sts 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City, E. P. Moriarty & Co., tooo Grand Ave. 

Kansas City, Day Auto Co., 1407 S. 12th St. 

St. Louis, Olive Auto Co., 3970 Olive St. 

St. Louis, The Union Garage, 4603 Olive St. 
NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, The Wittman Co., 205 S. 11th St. 

Mj] NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
yanchester, Brodie Elec. Co., 42 Pleasant St. 
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Do You Know 


WHAT TO DO 


AND 


HOW TO DO IT? 


If not, you should not delay 
sending in your order 


for a copy of 


The Practical 
Gas Engineer 


By E. W. LONGANECKER 


THE 
Practical 
Gas Engineer 


This book contains 150 pages 
of valuable information on 


how to care for the gas engine. 


PRICE, $1.00 A COPY 








Automobile 


Magazine 
136 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 








In answering advertisemerts please mention Teg AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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USE COL.SPRAGUES AUTO TOPS. 
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I< COLONELSPRAGUES FOLDINGPLATE GLASSFRONT 


FHE SPRAGUE IDEA MADE THE SPRAGUE WAY l 
t 
~ — THIS SHOW'S THE INSIDE WITH THE FRONT FOLDED oo 


DOWN AND LOCKED.-!IT iS HELD SECURELY AND fv 
CANNOT RATTLE .-TO FOLD THE FRONT UP, 

||e TURN THE LOCKS AND RAISE THE UPPER SECTION 
AND LOCK IT. =-1T GIVES YOU PLENTY OF AiR (t 
WHEN FOLDED DOWN-iT PROTECTS YOu 
FROM THE WIND AND FROM FLIES AND 
BUGS WHEN FOLDED UP.-!ITGOES NICELY WITH 
A SPRAGUE TOP.-!IT CAN BE FITTED TO ANY CAR 


ASK FOR CATALOGUE 
THE SPRAGUE UMBRELLA CoO. 


NORWALK, OHIO. 














Lexington Hotel|| VWOTORING | 


JUST OFF BROADWAY ON 
47th STREET, WEST, AND LONGACRE SQUARE in the Old Country 


‘specially Scotland 


















NEW YORK 
















| orenen san. 1906 The Motor World 
Absolutely is Smart, Upto Date and 
Fireproof Profusely Illustrated 
Siiidinantet Chronicles Every Movement 
Apartments 


in the Trade and Sport. 
To be well informed on 
progress in Scotland, : 
England, and Ireland 


324 Rooms with 
Private Baths 














HIGH CLASS, UP-TO-DATE HOTEL read The Motor World 
— sige Scans pape aca Annual Subscription $2.00 








Within Five Minutes’ Walk of Eight Theatres 
SEND FOR SOUVENIR POSTAL CARDS HAY, NISBET & CO., Limited 
GEO. R. JONES & SONS 73 Dunlop Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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GARAGE AND REPAIR STATIONS—Cont’d 


NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, C. R. Zacharias. 
Atlantic City, Atlantic Automobile Co. 
Atlantic City, Columbia Automobile Station. 
<7" Albert Loppacker, Glenwood Ave. and 
en St. 
East Ovenge, Hollywood Motor Car Co., Opposite 
Grove Sta. 
Elizabeth, ‘lizabeth Actas os 
Englewood, eh! 
Englewood, P. a 
Freehold, Hotel American. 
Hackensack, Hackensack Auto Co. 
Hackensack, North Jersey Auto & Eng. Co. 
Tersey City, Crescent Cycle & Automobile Co., 
2565 a Y g' d. 
W. J. Kells Mfg. Co., 


Long Branch, W. H. Parker & Co., 148 B’way 

Montclair, Montclair Auto Station Co., Valley Road, 

Newark, Newark Saen e & Repair Co.. Clinton 
Ave. and Somerset St. 

a ae Motor Car 2.4 of New Jersey, 291 Halsey 


t. 
Newark, Frank Boland Auto Co., 233 Halsey St. 
Newark, Coburn & Beldon, C Central Ave. 
Newark, Astor Garage, 56 Sherman Ave. 
Passaic, Geo. Brown. 
Passiac, Passaic Motor Car Co., 147-151 Main Ave. 
Passaic, Soule & Pearl, 161 Main Ave 
Paterson, Brown & Schmidt, 199 Paterson St. 
Summit, Chester & Henry. 
Trenton, Franz Milton Co., 30 W. State St. 
Trenton, Walter Richards, 

NEW YORK. 


Albany, Ernest /*- Norris, 325 Central Ave. 

Amsterdam, J. L. Pec 

Bath, Frank Klickler. 

Buffalo, Auto-Ca: Garage, 77 Edward St. 
Delaware Ave. 

Buffalo, Kelsey Co., 42 Wiagace St. 

Buffalo, Motor Vehicle arage Co., 
Main St. 

Buffalo, C. R. Baine, 1525 Seneca 4 

Elmira, H. C. Goaser, 122 R. 

Ithaca, iy ay Grant Mfg. Co., 

Middletown, C. L. Swezy, 28 James 

New Rochelle, Deselbrow Motor Car Co. 

New York City, American Automobile Storage Co., 
36-38-40 W. 6oth St. 

New York City, American Locomotive Auto Co., 
B’way and 57th St. 

New York City, Archer & Co., 
40th St. 

New York City, The Autocar, 2182 B'wa 

New York City, The Auto Mart, 501 7th 

New ty City, Auto Transportation Co., ro Ww. 
41 

New York City, Automobile Arcade, 


14 Westfield Ave. 
. Palisade Ave. 


ay ~ 4 City, S 130 Highland 


Near 


1133-1137 


109 Albany St. 


231-233-235 W. 


B'’way and 


4oth St. 
New York City, Automobile Exchange & Storage 


Co., 133 W. 38th St. 
New York City, B 
New York City, 

W. 43d St. 
New Vouk City, 

7th Av 
New Y oot ‘City 

Rd. 


outon Motor Co., r10 W. 41st St. 
Sidney B. Bowman Auto Co., 52 


B'way Automobile Exchange, 515 


. Bronx Auto Garage, 1115 Boston 


New York City, 

New York City, 
37th St. 

New York City, Columbus Auto Exchange & Stor. 
Co., 312 . 52d 

New York City, Commission Automobile Co., 
7th Ave., Cor. 49th St. 

wes York City, Continental Auto Co., 


Electric Cab Co., 238 W. 
Callaher, E. B., 228 W. 
Harlem Automobile Co., 


Hol Tan Co., Bway & s6th St. 
Harry S. Houpt, 731 7th Ave. 
Lenox Auto Garage, 60 W. 116th 


Bryant & Johnson, 120 E. 84th St. 
Chelsea Auto Storage Co., 516 W. 


742 
168 E. 75th 


care York City, 
New York City, 
New York City, 
127th St. 
New York City, 
New York City, 
a York City, 


Not York City, 
and 76th St. 
New Ain City, Majestic Automobile Co., 


New "York a Mt. Morris Auto Garage, 27 W. 


New York City, Panhard & Levassor Auto Co., 
B’way and 62nd St. 

New York City, Tuxedo Garage Co., 
St. 

New York City. Victor Auto Storage Co., 


soth St. 
58th St. 
™so W 


Locomobile Co. of America, B’way 


1709 


33-39 E. 58th 
147 W. 


55 t. P 
New York City, White Sewing Machine Co., 42 W. 
6and St. 
New = City, Winton Motor Carriage Co., 1706 


B'w 
Punshbannéie, John Van Benschoten, Catherine 
St. 


Rochester, Fred A. Mabbett, 189 Main St., West. 
Syracuse, The Amos-Pierce Auto Co., 109-113 So. 


State St. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte, L. Barringer, ro N. Church St. 

OHIO. 
Akron, Akron Auto Garage Co., 9 W. Buchtel Ave. 
Cleveland, Geo. Crane & Co-, 40 Clara St. 
Cleveland, H. 3 Moore 160 Crawford Rd. 
Cincinnati, Gunther Bros. Co., 1633 Madison Blv’ 
Cincinnati, Queen City Auto Co., 810 Race St. 
Columbus, Capitol City Auto Con 691 High St. 
Dayton, Kiser & Co., 29 E. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


THREE MEN IN A MOTOR CAR 
To Say Nothing of the 


Chauffeur; or, a Sum- 
mer lour Through 
France and Switzerland 





By WINTHROP E. SCARRITT 


Are you fond of auto- 
mobiling? 
Do 


horseless steed ? 


the 


you admire 


Would you like to take 


a motor trip over the 


matchless roads 


France and Switzerland? 
Would you like to know 
how easily, economically 
and comfortably to take 


your car and go abroad? 
If so, read this book? 


It contains chapters on 
a number of interesting 


topics, such as 


Cars at the Custom 
House 

The Fuel of the F uture 

The First Contests 
in America 

The Car of the Future 

Automobile Legislation 

Man’s Ancient Enemies 

Apostrophy to the Auto- 
mobile 

The Most Dangerous 
Animal in the World 


- PRIGE, 91.25 NET, POSTAGE PAID 


FOR SALE IN THIS OFFICE 








MAGAZINE 


of 


August, 1906 


Toledo, Toledo Motor Carriage Co., 1012 Madison 


t. 

Youngstown, A. E. Brown, 134 E. Federal St. 
OREGON. 
Portland, Ballon & Wright, 86 6th St. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown Harry A. Smith, Church and Court Sts 
Allentown, O. J. Dietrich. N. roth St. 
Allentown, Berwin Auto Co., N. 7th St. 
Allegheny, Allegheny Auto Co., 711 Jackson St. 
mbler, D. E. Johnson 
Dalton, Kellog Mosier & Co. 
Doylestown, John J. Donnelly. 
Easton, Fischer Auto Storage Co., 
aston, Lon Crane. 

Easton, C. F. Hill, 327 Ferry St. 
E. Downington, Griffith & Wollerton. 
Erie, Bay State Machine Co., 121 Peach St. 
a Safety Buggy Co., Elizabeth and Plum 

ves. 
McKeesport, Sam'l Leek, 9th Ave. and Mulberry. 
Philade phia, Bellevue Stratford Garage. 
Philadelphia, srst St. Auto Station, sist St. and 


Beaumont Ave. 
Philadelphia, D. L.’ Mulford, 1801 N. 21st St. 
Pittsburg, Auto Traffic Co., 6101 Penna Ave. 
Pittsburg, Atlas Automobile Co., 6235 Penna. Ave 
Pittsburg, A. Engle, 1103 Carson St., Side. 
Pittsburg, East Liberty Auto Co., 5969 Centre Ave. 
Pittsburg, H. S. Townsley, 323 Homeward Ave. 
Pittsburg, Hiland Garage, Beatty and Baum Sts. 
Pittsburg, Henry Auction Co., gth St. 
roses. Standard Automobile Co., 
t. 
Pussburs. 


a1g Ferry St. 


5917 Baum 


The Homewood Auto Co., 1750 Kelley 
<a D. G. Goo 
Reading, Chas A. Maller, 33 Wood St. 
Scranton, R. W. ween. 529 Spruce St. 
Stroudsburg, G. H. Schroeder. 
bad ~~ Barre, Wilkes-Barre Auto Co.. 23 N. Frank- 
in St. 
Wilker-Barre Auto Machine & Repair Co.,35 N 
Washington St. 
Wilkes-Barre, R. Johnson, 12 N. Main St. 
York, J. A. Walker. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Narragansett Pier, Church & Caswell. 
Newport, N. Y. Auto Repository, Ocean 
Stables. 
Newport, J. D. Dickson. 113 Bellevue Ave. 
Providence, Philip Shaw, Reservoir Ave. 
TENNESSEE. 
Nashville, Anderson Auto Co., 
Nashville, B. T. Bell, 166 3d 
VERMONT. 
Rutland, Clark & Mathews, 161 West St. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee, C. G. Norton & Co., 459 B'way. 
Milwaukee, Hein & Casper 501 Bway. 
Milwaukee, Welch-Estberg Co., Seventh and Grand 


Ave 
DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Winnipeg. McCulloch & Bosewell, 189 Lombard St 
Winnipeg, Jos. Maw & Co, 280 Williams St. 


House 


14 ath Ave. N. 


ve. N. 








WE ARE THE OLDEST 
Automobile House in the VU. S. 


Exceptional bargains in second-hand Packard, 
Wintou gasoline cars, Waverly, Columbia elec 
trics. Wrife us 
Rochester Automobile Gompeuy 
Y 


Jos. J. MANDERY, Prop Rochester, 














Intending Purchasers 


of Automobiles by consult- 
ing with our mechanical 
experts before buying will 
save trouble and expense. 

Automobile Listing and 


Inspection Co., 
62 William Street, New York 


J. S. HELLER, Manager 











Pritt tii ll 


|| 


ALUMINUM BODIEs | 
=| J. M. QUINBY & CO. 


EST 1834 
Build re. NEWARK, N. J. 


pe DER RESERESCID Lhiti 


— Carriag = 

















In answering advertisements please mention THe AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE. 
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Are You One of the Unfortunates 


4 on last Sunday’s run who was obliged to lay up by the roadside on account of Broken 
s Springs, Punctured Tires, Motor, Ignition or Lubrication Troubles, all due to the : 
g VIBRATION OF THE HARD ROADS? 


Perhaps the people in the rear seats didn’t say so, but don’t you know down in 
vour heart that they were mighty glad for a chance to rest from the jouncing and 
bouncing you had been giving them while you tried to fix your troubles ? 


WITH KILGORE AIR CUSHION 
‘**SHOCK ELIMINATORS”’ 


on your car you would have been saved all trouble, delay, expense and annoyance, 
you would have landed your passengers home in good time, well pleased with the 
elegant ride and greatly refreshed, instead of pounded nearly to death and vowing 
never to take another automobile ride It won't cost you but a little time to in- 
vestigate the great merits of the Kilgores, and you will be surprised and delighted 
at what they can do for you. 


- 22 ees Se = 


For real downright value for every cent you spend, you get it tull and running over in Kilgores only, and 
that’s what you are looking for It's what you get in real benefits in the way of saving expenses and delays, 
and in added comfort and safety — that is the correct measure of what you get for the money 

ASK YOUR AUTO DEALER FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION He will not 





deny’ that Kilgores have no equal, and that should convince you what to buy If he hasn't the circulars, 
write us for them, and testimonial letters. 


KILGORE AUTO AIR-CUSHION CO., 58 Columbus Ave., Boston 
























NAPIE 





6-Cylinder $8000 


Touring Gar With Top 


FIRST SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURERS OF 6-CYLINDERS 
FOUR YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
AMERICAN ASSEMBLED. IMPORTED MATERIAL THROUGHOUT 








‘eg ‘eg RUNABOUTS ~w ~« 
$2250.00 NIKE TYPE. 4-CYLINDER, 18-20 HP. $2500.00 





Napier Motor Company of America 


743 Boylston Street, BOSTON 1610 Broadway, NEW YORK 

















Lobee Circulating and Bilge Pumps 


Have a train of satisfied users everywhere. If you want good circulation 
on your Automobile, Launch or Motor Boat, use a LOBEE PUMP. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 













Lobee Pump and Machinery Co. '% terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


AMMETERS 
American Coil Co., Foxboro, Mass. 
American Electrical Novelty Mfg. Co., Spring, Hud- 
son and Vandam Sts., New York City. (Ever 


Ready.) 

Atwater Kent Mfg. Works, 42-46 N. 6th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dow Portable Elec. Co., Braintree, Mass. 

— Mfg. Co., 3 Post Office Sq., Spring- 
e 

Snutsel Auto-supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 

ANTI-SKID DEVICES 

Brown, J. C., Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 

a a . G., 152 Northampton Ave., Buffalo, 

Dentseau, Geo., 161 Grand St., N. 

— Supply Co., 233-237 Ruadsiph 1% rans 


Mesinger i, & F., Mfg. Co., 1801 First Ave., N. Y. 
ity, N. Y. 

Snutsel Mtg. Ca,’ Co., 1534, | Ang N. Y. 
Sunbu Sunbury, O 

Woeey ain Tire Grip Co., 28 oe St., N. Y. City, 


AUTOMOBILE COVERS 
Armbruster, R. H., 309 S. 6th St., Springfield, Ill. 
Automobile Cover and Top Mfg. Co., 148 W. 56th 
St., “4 York City. 


Iowa 


Duaae, W J. & Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 
aa od Gearand Top Co., 413 N. 22dSt., Phila., Pa. 
Excelsior Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., ‘Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
National India Rubber Co., Bristol, R. ay 
Snutsel Auto-Sup; i534 B’ way, 
oomanee Auto op nad ar olstering és. eo <ooe 
Dwight Street, Spr Mass 
Vehicle Apron and "Hood Co., 198 E. Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Wiley (The), Wm. “H. Co., Box 78, Hartford, Conn. 
BASKETS 
Burlington Basket Mfg. Co., Burlington, 
(Refrigerator. ) 
wr » 239 E. 27th St., New York City. (‘‘M. 
Soe Bros. & Wakefield Co., 174 Portland St.. 
oston, Mass. 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
BELLS (AUTOMOBILE) 
a a oh Co., Bristol, Conn. “Liberty’’ and 
Mossberg, Frank Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
~— & Tauser Co. (The), 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 
N. Y. City. 


onn. 
i Mfg. 
(Electric.) 
BRAZING COMPOUNDS 
& J. Mfg. Co., 26 W. Randolph St., 
At (For cast iron and steel.) 
American Ferrofix ogy A Co, (The), 813-a Arcade 
Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Dixon, a Crucible Co., , = City, N. J.(Brazing 
gra 
Exce tor upply Co., 


Co., 310 Mott Ave., 


Chicago, 


233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


cago, 

National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Monroe St., Tol edo, Ohio. ‘igh P 
and “Red Cross. 

Standard Brazing Co., 88 Broadway St., 


Mass. 
Thompson, Chas. A. Co., 39 Cortlandt St., 
City. (Self-fluxing solder.) “Solderine.”’ 
U. S. Brazing Compound Co., 113-115 S. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


BUFFETS, PORTABLE 
Portable Buffet Co., 145 E. 42d St., N. Y. City. 


CAPS (AUTO) 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Kibbe.& Tomlinson, Batavia, N. Y. 
Morawetz Co. (The), 343 Broadway, Milwaukee, 


is. 

Pontiac Knitting Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

Post & ter Co. (The), Hartford Conn. 

— > & Co., Broadway, 33d and 34th Sts., 
it 

ar inavian Fur and Leather Co., 

New York City. 
ne Ora D., 109 Kingston St., 
Springfield Hat and Cap Co., 


CARBIDE 


Acetylene Gas Illuminating Co., 105 Walker St., 
New York City. (Crude and refined.) 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 


CARBURETERS 


American Coil Co., Foxboro, Mass. (Mixing Valve.) 
American Generator Co., N. E. Cor. Park Ave. and 
63d St. (Combined tank and carbureters.) 

Ardsley Motor Car Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Automobile Supply Co. (The), 1339 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Auto. & Power go Co. (The), 357-359 The 
Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Barker, C. L., Norwalk, Conn. 

Bowen Motor Co., 92 Baynes St., 
“Phoenix.” 

Bradford MotorCo., Bradford, Pa. 5 —-_ _t 

Breeze Motor Mfg. Co., Court St., Newark, N. 

Brennan Motor Cu., 101 Sbrape S St., Syracuse, N. 
“Brennan 


3°53-S9 
ressure 


Boston, 
a He 
ad St., 


| # 
14-16 W. 33d 


Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass, 


“Barker.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


MAGAZINE 








THE 


INFORMATION 
BUREAU 


OF THE 


AUTOMOBILE 
MAGAZINE 


136 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








UnpertakeEs to give reliable 


advice concerning every 
question relating to auto- 
mobiles. Weare constantly 
in receipt of questions 
about what make or type 
is best 
adapted for certain condi- 


of automobile 


tions of service, and we 
always give help that is 
valuable. We also give 
advice as to methods of 
overcoming troubles with 
motor cars of every de- 
is 


scription. This advice 


given free to our readers. 











In answering 


August, 190 


Burtt Mfg. Co., 124-130 N. Edwards St., Kalan 
zoo, Mich. 

Byrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind. ‘*Kingsto 

a —< Rockland Machine Co., Rockla 


“Kno 
Clemick Hirsch Co., 594 National Ave., Milwauk 


Columbus Screw & Mach. Co. (The), 244 Ka 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Cook Kerosene Carbureter Co., 15-21 Excha 
Place, Jersey City, ‘00k Kerosene 

Crouch Motor Co., Stoneham, Mass. ‘‘Crou 

Culver Novelty Co, (The), Culver, Ind. 

Curtiss, Geo. H., Mfg. Co., Hammondsport, N 

Dearborn, F. W., 751 Old South Bldg., Bost 
Mass. 

Dow Portable 


Co., 
“Methot.” 
Dey Gas, The Heath Co., 
ork City. 
Duryea Power Co., N. River and Hockley S: 
Reading, Pe. (Atomizer zer.) 
oe, ©. B. Brass Co., 480 Franklin St., Det 
ich. 
Fairmount Engineering Co., 3207 Spring Gar 
a... Fatedeetee, Pa. 
Funke, A. 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City, N 


(Motor Cocle. ) 

Generator Valve Co., 108 Liberty St., N. Y. C 
N. (Marine.) 

Hatcher Auto-Parts Co. (The), 138 Viaduct, Cle 
land, Ohio. 

Rests Motor Co., 6-10 E. g1st St., N. Y. C 

Holley Bros. Co., 661-673 Beaubien St., Detr 
Mich. “Holley.” 

Hurd & Haggin, 316 Hudson St,, N. Y. City, N 


jaeet- Chas. J., Co., 166-68 High St., Boston, Ma : 
ittle & Eastman C Co., 595 Harrison Ave., Boston 
enn’s 


ass. 

Magenick Mfg. Co., 671 Atwater St., Detroit, Mi 

Maxwell & Fitch Co (The), Rome, N. Y. 

Mayo Damper Co., 395 Walnut St., pesetows. Pa 

Menn’s New Auto Mart, Boston, 

Merkel Motor Co., Layton Park, (iwanhes, Wi 

Michigan Motor Co., 246 S. Front St., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Murray, John A., 112 Front St., Brooklyn. N 

North Chicago Machine Co., North Chicago, II! 

Sherwood Mie Co., 1702-12 Elmwood Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Shipman Mfg. Co., Sunbury, Pa. _“Shipman.’ 

Speed Changing Pulley Co., 750 E. Washington St 


~ —y 4 oe 
Walker. B. F., 57 ‘Golden Hill St., Bri 
Wheeler, Fas 037 N. Meridian St., 
Ind. dSchebles > 
(The), 


ba Co 
Wray Pump and Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roche 


arilus. 
ter, N 
CEMENTS 


Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. “Titan.” 
Sepey See Co., 233 E. Randolph St., Chi 
cago 
ie 8 Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
vi.) 
& Co. 


Goodrich, F., . “Goodrich.”” Akron, Ohio 
Hartford Rubber 


Works Co., Hartford, Conn 
“Hartford.” 


Hiestiogs & Anderson, 116 Lake St., Chicago, I!! 

India Rubber Co., 16 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co 
Milltown, N. J. 

M. & M. Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
solutions. ) 

National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. “Red C “An- 
chor,” “Pioneer,” High Pressure, A. & B.” 

Noonan Tool and Machine Works, 103-105 Domi 
nick St., Rome, N. Y. 

Pneu- ~we ‘Co., 1133 Broadway, N. Y. City. “Pneu 


Cur 
Te Rath Mfg. Co., 1023-5 N. 3d St., Philadel; 


Rubber Goods Re bapaie Gs Co., 2 sae St., Chicago. 11! 

Tingley & Co., Rahway, N. 

Young, Orlando W., 174-180 Frelinghuysen 4 
Newark. N. T. 


CHAINS (AUTOMOBILE) 


Baldwin Chain and Mfg. Co., Dept. B., 31 Her 
St., Worcester, Mass. (“ Baldwin” Detachat: 
Boston Gear Works, 152 Purchase St., Bost 
Mass. 

Diamond Chain and Mfg. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Duryea Power Co., North River and Hockley Sts., 
Reading, Pa. 

Link pas > Co., 


Electric Braintree, M 


1623 Broadway, N 


port, Cor 
ndianapoli 
Detroit, Mi 


Box 243, 


(Auto and 


(And acid curing 


fone 9053 59 


241 W. Georgia St 


Hunting Park Ave 
&R R., Nicetown. Philadelphia, Pa 
Meisel } 3.4 and Mfg. Co., 944-948 Dorchester Ave 

Boston, Mass. 
Morse Chain Co., Trumansburg, N. Y. (S 
Running High Speed.) 
Snutsel ee Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y 
Whitney Mfg. Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS 


Auggen Automatic Machinery Co., Aurora 


Clark, yi N., & Son, Plainville, Conn. 
Corbin ca Corporation, New Britain, Cor 
Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Ma 
CHAIN CLEANING MATERIALS 
Cole, G. LA Co., 143 Broadway, N.Y. ‘ 


(**3-in-2 
Bucssior Gronty Co., 233, E. Randolph St. 


cago, g "Famous. 





advertisements please mention THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


MAGAZINE. 
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NEW BRANCH OF C. F. SPLITDORF, 1679 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 























Splitdorf Ignition Apparatus 








THE LEADER MADE OF 
WHERE QUALITY IS THE 
ALWAYS THE BEST PROCURABLE 
MAIN MATERIALS 
CONSIDERATION AND 
THE PRIZE WITH THE 
WINNERS ARE SAME 
INVARIABLY CAREFUL 
EQUIPPED WITH DETAIL AS 
OUR COMPLETE A 
APPARATUS WATCH 














Our Ball Bearing Commutators, Spark Plugs, High and Low 
Tension Magnetos, Switches, Cable, etc., will interest you. 

















C.F. Splitdorf, 17-27 vandewater st., New York, N.Y. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


CHAIN GUARDS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
CIGAR LIGHTER 
International 


to. and Yocks Agency, II1Q-121 
Nassau St. 1 Aye G: 


N. 2 
Snutsel Auto-Supply Co. 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Fisk Co. Speinghcié, Mass. (Soap. 
i * Dennen, 16 ayer St., xa Mass. 
ae CLOCK HOLDERS 
H. P., 66 peoshors St., Boston, Mass. 


Coleman 
Post & Lester Co. , 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 
Conn. (Watch Cidere) 


Beer, ya 
odameiee x com! 
Che ane Mee Siok Co., 16 State St., Boston, Mass. 
t. 
7 Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 


Love | Manasseh & Co., 182 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Meyrowitz, E. B., 104 E. 23d St., N. Y¥. City. 
aeot Car Equipment Co. (The), ss Warren St., 


Ci 
Motor Car Speci ialty Co., 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
N. s NM Meter, “Odometer and Clock 


Combi 
Post & er Co., (The), 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


The Electric tional 
Wilson, The Pa Clock Co., 935 a ads St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
G (AUTO) 
Automobile es Co., capes _ Ave., 
Detroit, — 


P(Rubber 
Clark Glove Co te Ceagings, 
Excelsior Supply Co., = +e Mass. (Les t., Chi- 


Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. (Leggings— 
Sleeve P rotectors. ) 
Lopia. I. and H., 289 Church St., N. Y. City. (Fur 
ined Overegsts. 
- & F., Mfg. Co., 1801-3 1st Ave., 


50 Devnet St, Boston, Mass. 
(Pur oo Fur Lined Coa’ 
Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., $890 Reade St., N. Y. 
City. = Protectors. 
Nesone ndia Rubber Co., Bristol, R.I. (Rubber 
irt. 
a and t pend Co. (The), Hartford, Conn. 
Raymond, A., & Le, 429-133 Fulton St., N. Y. 
ity. Re 


Rosenthal & oo - . 18th St., New York City. 
ees tL, and Leather Co., 14-16 W. 33d 
t. ° 
} mays Auto-Supply Co., 15, Fly - Y. 
Stern Bros., West 23d St. NY Y. 


COLLAPSIBLE LAA 


sg Water St., 


ny City, 


Duplex Folding Pail Co., 114 E. rath St., N. Y. 
ity. 
Durkee, C. D., & Co., 2 South St., MW. Y. City. 
CYLINDER OIL 
Allerton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. 
Columbia Lubricants Co., 
City. N. Y 
233-237 Randolph St., Chi- 
Fiske Bros. Refining Co., B.. Fs 
City. 
Havemeyer Oil, Co. The), 80 Broad St., N. Y. 
N. a “Havoline. 
Co., 243 ‘South S 
Anti-Corrosive.) 
yn, i _ 3 
Musliner, Joseph I., & Co., 204-206 Maiden Lane, 
N. Y. City, N. ¥. 
Bos Mass 
Valvoline Oil Co., 
i 


Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 
City, N. 
78 Broad St., N. Y. 
—* Supply Co., 
Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence, 
. 73 Pine St., New 5 ag \ 
m.P., , too Greenpoin: Ave., B,ook- 
a 's, The Alden Sons Co., 369 Atlantic Ave., 
27 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Youn 
ie 


, 180 Freylinghuysen Ave,» Newark. 


EMERGENCY CASES 
Mamedion Chemical Co., 314 E. 79th St., N. Y. 


City. 
ae emergency Case Co., 11 Weaver Bldg., Utica, 


ENGINE STARTERS 
Auto imgrovenere Co., The, 304 Hudson St., New 


York “Ever er Ready. 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., road St., N. Y. City. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
Bodow. E. B., & Sons Co., 63 Pitts St., 


Johos- Manville Co., H. W., 100 William St., N. Y. 
Little Giant Mfg. Co., The, 88 Wall St.. N. Y. City. 

(“Little Giant." un 
er Co., The, 152 Centre St., 


Rex re, Extingu 
N. ¥ rept mCRex.” ag 
a Fice Bx xtingu Ker Mtg. Co., 134 W. a3d S*. 


Boston, 
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COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 1-15—Circuit des Ardennes (Belgium). 


Aug. 


Buffalo Motor Boat Club, 15-Mile Race 
for Gia 


asgow Cup, on Niagara River course. 
Aug. 5-8—Trials of Touring Cars (A. C. of Oise). 


~~. 6—Motor Boat Race on Rhone 
Tr 


the 
ance). . 


Aug. 9—British International Cup Motor Boat 
Race. 


Aug. 9 9-12—Malchamps (France) Hill Climb 
ests. 


Aug. 14-19—Ostend (Belgium) Meet. 


Aug. 15-16—Ventoux (France) Automobile Meet- 
ing. 


Aug. 18—Liedekerke Cup Race. 


Aug. 20-23—Ostende (Belgium) Motor Boat 
Races. Dover to Ostende. 


Aug. 21-23—Gold Challenge Cup, American Pow- 
er Boat Association, on St. Lawrence River at 
Chippewa Bay. 


Aug. 23—Semmering Hill Climb. 


Ag. 27-Sept. 2—Brescia (Italy) Automobile 
eeting 


Sept. 2—100-Mile Road Race, on 25-Mile Circuit 
in Monroe County, N. Rochester Automo- 
bile Club and New York State Automobil- 
Association. 


Sept. 2—Florio Cup (A. C. of Italy). 


Sept. 3—Race Meet, Muskegon (Mich.) Motor- 


cycle Club. 


Sept. 3—Auvergne Cup Race, France. 


Sept. 1o—Motor Boat Meeting at Arcachon. 
Sept. 10-15—Third-of-a-litre Criterion. 
Sept. 15-16—Mont Ventoux Hill Climb. 
Sept. 16—Juvisy (France) Motor Boat Meeting. 


Sept. 18—Provence Motor Car Meeting (A. C. 
of Solon). 


Sept. 22—American Elimination Trials for Van- 
derbilt Cup Race (Long Island Course Prob- 
able). 


oh sseing Hill Climb (A. C. of Aus- 
tria). 


Sept. 27—Tourist Trophy Race, Isle of Man, A. 
& of Great Britain. 


Oct. 5-14—Leipzig (Germany) Exhibition, Krys- 
tall Palast. 


Oct. 6—Vanderbilt Cup Race American Automo- 
bile Association. 

Oct. 7—Chateau-Thierry Hill Climb. 

Oct. 


Oct. 


14—Maisons-Lafitte Motor Boat Race. 
21—Kilometer Trials for Motor Cars. 
Oct. 28—Gaillon (France) Hill Climb. 


Nov. 1—New Zealand International Exhibition 
opens at Christchurch. 


Nov. 1-16—Berlin (Germany) Automobile Exhibi- 
tion. 


Nov. 15-24—London Olympia Motor Show. 


Nov. su Des. 1—London, Stanley Show, Agricul- 
tural Hall. 


Dec. 7-24—Paris Autemobile Salon. 








Cet E. W. Roberts’ AUTOMOBILE 
POCKETBOOK if you want to get the 
whole question of practical automobil- 
ing boiled down to the smallest and 
most perfect shape. Price $1.50 Book 
Department, THE AUTOMOBILE MAG. 
AZINE, 136 Liberty Street, New York. 
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GOGGLES AND MASKS 
a Supply Co., 233-237 Randolph St., Chi. 


Pose. A. H., 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 
— je Cones cal Co. 403 ashington St., Boston, 


Meyrowite, B E. B., 104 E. _f24 St. 5a. Y. City. 
aang. Co : me: r° 5 E. 2  ¥. Y. City 
pe Leon 140 W Yd 

Sean ipavian Pur & Lect Co. "a ae W. 334 St. 


Snutsel “nate bessly Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
co bee 
Jos. lay Crucible Co., Jerse N. J. “Dixon” 
a A A. W.,” “No. 635, cre A 3 Bi,” “Graphi- 
0. . 


GREASES 
Allerton Oil & Grease Co., 78 Broad St., N 


City 
Columbia —/ Co. of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 
Cit “Monogram and Initial.” 
Refining Co.. sg Water St., N. Y. City. 


W. Oi Co., 326 S. Water St., Providence 


R. 

xt, f md & Co., 243;2 244 South St., 
City. “Anti-friction,” “Excelsior 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th{St., x. Y. 

Speare’s, ~~ p nena Sons Co 369 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 

Vacuum oll Co., 29 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

HORNS (AUTOMOBILE) 

Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., 320 Driggs Ave. 
Brookl 

Exhaust Ra ten Jersey Tube Co., Newark, N. J. 

Funke, A. H., Chambers St., New York City. 

Gabriel Th fg. Co., 970-72 Hamilton St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gleason-Peters Air Pump Co., 20 W. Houston St.. 
New York City. 

Goodrich, B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Hutchinson Electric . = Suite 9033, No 1 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 

Motor Car Equipment ag "The, ss Warren St. 
New York 

New York Coach ind Auto Lamp Co., 798 roth Ave 
New York City. 

at ‘ee N. J. 


Riley & Klotz, 17- ee ee St., 
pee Leon, 140 38th S 
utsel Auto Supply Co., 1534 B’way, N. Y. 
Twentieth Century Mfg. Co., 19 Warren St., N. Y 
City, “Twentieth mag? 
Willis, E. J. Co., 10 Park Place, New York Gity 


HOUSES (AUTOMOBILE) 


C. & A. Patented «. ye Construction Co., 170 
Broadway, N. Y. Cit 

Premier M fg. Works, St. John, Mich. 

— H. Room 1512, No 66 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sprinvfield a Works, 58 Waltham Ave., 
Springfield 
‘soeeneaet BATTERIES 


American Electrical Novelty & Mfg. Co., Spring, 
Ready) and Vandam Sts., N. Y. City. (Ever 
ea! 
on Electrical Mfg. Cos The, 609-12 Reibold 
dg., pertate =. (Apple-Duplex.) 
Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
Dow Portable Risetre Co., Braintree, Mass. 
Eastern Carbon Works, West Side Ave. and Cen- 
tral R. R., Jersey City, ; 
Edison Storage Battery Go. len Ridge, N. J 
Electric Contract Co., 202-4 Centre St., N. Y. City 
Empire State Dry Battery Co., 70 Fulton St 
N. Y. City. : 
Gould Storage peer Co., 1 West 34th St., N. Y 
City. “Gould 
Hutchinson Electric Horn Co., Suite 9033, No. 1 
adison Ave., New York, » * 
National Battery Co., 368-382 Massachusetts Ave 
Buffalo, N. Y. perry. 
National Carbon Co., W. Madison and Highland 
Ave., Cleveland Ohio. “Columbia.” 
New ’ England Motor Co., 82 Fletcher St., Lowel! 


Mestnaeer praaate Battery Co., 27-33 King St 
Cleveland, Ohi 

Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass. : 

Roche, Wm., Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Pl 
New York City. 

Royal Batte 143 Chambers St., N. Y. City 
Mert ational ‘Sales < Corporation. ~ ok Broadw: ay, N 

Factory Sales Mgr.) ‘‘Gee 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., N. a4 Grr. 

Snutsel flectrical Mi Co., 1534 B’ wa 

United Electrical Mfg. Co., 53 Vesey 

**Crescent.”” 

Willard Storage Battery Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Witherbee Ignitor Co., 541 N. 43d St., N. Y. City 

IMPORTERS (AUTO GOODS) 

Angiulli, Luigi, 180-182 Centre St., New York City 
(Angelicus Lamps. 

Champion, Albert Co., 541 Tremont St., Boston 
Mass. (Spark plugs, spark coils, storage) bat 
teries, limousine electric lights, ignition wire 
magnetos, oilers, ammeters, voltmeters and 
siren whistles.) 

Coops, C. W. Co.. 3 Appleton St., Boston, Mass 
Dac Automobile Supply House, 1739 Broadway 
New York City. 
yates Supply Co., 


Heller, Fosepb S., 123 W. 52d St., New York City 
(“Pipe” cars; “Simms” safety buffer.) 
Herz & Co., 189 Elm St., New = City. (French 
es. 


Xy. ng 
N. Y. Cit 


29 Academy St 


233-237 Randolph St 


coils and storage batteri 
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hi SS 
, 
Lf 
- PT en ee ee Persvect, y Sim, Je 
b teagan. WM sin Perseee 
a Ghe CAR OF CONTENTMENT 


¥ You can’t argue a Maxwell owner out of his conviction that the Maxwell is “the car for 
him.” He hasa proven fact and a practical demonstration for every theory or fad 
that you may present. “Performance,” he says, ‘‘is a whole lot better than 
promise.” He is contented because he can’t see how acar could give more 
satisfaction than the Maxwell. 


@ Multiple Disc Clutch. Three-point Suspension 
of Motor and Transmission (Unit). Metal Bodies. 
No Noise. No Vibration. 























J. W. Wilcox & Son, Los Angeles, Cal, 


4 
q@ There is a book called “Facts and Testimony” that } 
gives the ‘‘owner’s side’’ of the automobile question. 
You get it when you send for our catalogue. yy 
Write Department 9 
Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 
Members American Motor Car Mfrs. Assn. 
20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 PACTORIES: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PAWTUCKET, R. I, 10 H. P. Tourabout, $780 
Main Plant: TARRYTOWN, N.Y. , 
Maxwell-Brisco, Inc. . . New York, N. Y. Maxwell-Brisco-McLeod Co., . Detroit, Mich : 
Maxwell-Brisco-Chase Co., _. Chicago, IIl. BRANCHES: Maxwell Garage. . . . Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fisher*Automobile Co., . Indianapolis, Ind. RANCHES: . W. Willcox & Son, . . . Los Angeles, Cal. : 
170 Morrison-Tyler Motor Co., . Boston, Mass ichard Irvin & Co., - « » New York City. / 








HOTEL EUCLID! | 


Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland’s Newest Hotel i 


pring, 
(Ever 


eibold 





EUROPEAN 


Rates $1.00 and Up. 
300 Rooms. 


Hot and Cold Water i 
in All Rooms. 



















FRED S. AVERY, President 














In answering advertisements please mention Taz AvTomospILe Macazine. 
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THEY SUPPLY YOUR WANTS 


Holcombe & y 4s Vesey St., New York City, 
Ps plugs.) 
.-1 — cy Co., 1679 Broadway, New 
Automobile parts. 
° Ree a St., N. Y. City. 
Manto parts and supplies.) (Auto jewelry and 
horns. N. ¥. 


Motor Car Equipment Co., 55 Warren St., 
City. (Accessories and supplies. 
Napier Motor Co. of Amerion, 743 Boylston St., 
Mass. (Napier motor cars, launches, 
motors and transmissions. 
National Automobile Co., 205- 9. E. 86th St., 
York City. (Mercedes 
N. Y. Sporting 17 ay N. Y. City. 
Post & Lester Co., The, 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 
Conn. (Horns, lamps, ammeters, spark plugs, 
voltmeters, spark ae oe y 
—. ork iy. 


New 


nee S Leon, 140 W. 38th 
& ital and Michelin =. auto horns, L 
e ~—--* 


~ —E -) 

Smith & Mabley, Inc., Broadway, between 56th 
and 57th Sts., New York City. (Billy lamps, 
“Pan “Renault” and ercedes” Cars, 
“Hercules” anti-skid tires. 

Snutsel sateen y Co., 1534 "way, N. Y. City 

Stallforth, G. & Co., 396-398 Broadway, New York 
City. (Spark 9 t8 mica cores. 

Sussfield, Lorsc Co., 37 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. Scaiamsens French auto supplies.) 


INSURANCE (AUTO) 
Aetna, Hartford, Conn. 
Tobin, Joshua F., soo Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Travelers’, Hartford, Conn. 
JACKS 
Auto Bed Co., The, , 36 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
“Autobed.” 


Mass. 
Daft Mie: Co Jock Mfg. Co., The, Louisville, Ohio. 
ss. , Westinghouse Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hardy, The R. E. Co., a W. Broadway, N. Y. sr- 
ne Slasi Brake Co., 56 Columbia St., Newark, N. 


Mtg. Co Hartford, Conn. “Kenosha.” 

Ronn J and” Tool Co., 68 William St., Room 508 
New York City. 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York Ci 

Wray ray Pump and Register Co., 191 Mill St., Roc es 


JUVENILE FOOT AND HAND PROPELLED 
VEHICLES 
Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


LAMPS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Acperienn Lamp Co., 83-85 Randolph St., Detroit, 


American Lamp Works, 66 W. 43d St., N. Y. City. 
Angiulli, Luigi, 180-182 Centre -P . New York City. 
Atwood — Co., page. 

Badger Brass Mfg Co., The, encsha Wis. “Solar.” 
a ~ Lamp Cs. .» 1569 Grove St., San Francisco, 


Dayton Electrical Mfg. 609-612 Reibold 
Bide. nae Oh. Crdonptacs lighting and 


Dietz, R. E.,Co., New wom. 

Edmunds &* Jones Mfg. Co., 313-315 Riopelle St., 

Bibridee. Elec ~~ Mfg. Co., ee N. Y. 

ectri 

Funke, A. H., 83 Mig Cog. 

General Electric Co., Bchnectady. N ¥. 

Gray & Davis, Amesbury 

Gry. Peter & Sons, 88.90 ‘ston St., Boston, 
ass. 


Ham, C. T. ay Co., Rochester N. Y. “Ham,” 
“Cold Blas 


Hine-Watt ite. Co., 69 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

Motor Car — Co., The, ss Warren St. 

' New York 

New York Coach and Auto Lamp Co., 798 roth 
ve., New York City. 

Post & Lester Co. The, 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 


Conn. 
Rose Mfg. Co., gto Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Neverout. 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York City. 
— le & or Co. bp 8S Wooster St., New Haven, 


Snutsel Auto-Supply Co 
Twentieth Centu 
York City. 


o 1534 B’way, N. Y. City. 
= -» 19 Warren St., New 
wentieth Century.” 
LICENSE TAGS 
Automobile Equipment Co., 251 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boyle, John & Co., 112-114 Duane St., New York 
. (And lamp numbers.) 
Dentzeau, Geo., 161 Grand St., New York City. 
Li ~~ Chas. F. & Co., 1769 Broadway, New 
or! 


Meicinnon Dash te Amherst St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


_-- fg. Co., 1801 First Ave., New 
~~ = 
Post & Lester Co., The, Hartford, Conn. 
LOCK SWITCHES 
Lock Switch Co., 20 Broad St., New York City. 
MONOGRAMS (BRASS) 
The Chandler Co., 31 Taylor St., Springfield, Mass. 


NAME PLATES 
The Chandler Co., 31 Taylor St. Mass. 
Sons iam St. N. Y. City. 


Walter, N. C. & . 194 William 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


For Sale 





FOR SALE:—Finely finished and 

upholstered, rear 
entrance touring car bodies, $60.00 
each complete. The upholstering alone 
cost us $60.00. 


NORTHERN MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit 


FOR SALE:—sx5 inch Cylinders, 


pistons and connect- 

ing rods, all perfectly fitted, for sale 
cheap. 

NORTHERN MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit 


FOR SALE 


Marion Model Five, 
$2,500.00 less than a month ago 
and will sell for $1,800.00. A 
bargain, as car is just as good as 
new. Address MARION, 
Automobile Magazine. 


cost 


care 


FOR SALE 


1905 White Steam Touring Car p=* 


Luxurious King Belgium body; 
made by Quinby. Acetylene 
sand oil lamps ; cape top; side 
baskets: full equipment; spare 
parts; thoroughly overhauled ; 
newly painted and varnished. A 
complete splendid automobile; 
opportunity. Address 


JOHN HOWARD 
East Orange, N. J 


HAYNES 1906 


MAGAZINE 


August, 1906 


ODOMETERS 
Bull - B. eld, Mass. ' 
Sch, Sareea Aentnee 
cose, Jee 127 2d St., N. Y. Ci ay 
. Somerville, M Mass. (Combi speed 


et sore 
Motor Car S ty Co. ae 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
S nie tion speed meter, ‘odometer 
and clock. 

Rollins Mfg. Co., Park Sa. Motor Mart, Bosto: 
Mass. Sn speedometers and odometers } 
Smith, R. H. Mfg. Co., d, Mass. (Com- 

bined ay and odomet er.) 

, Sargeant and Gabe Sts., Hart- 
a *Veeder.”’) 
Warner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, W 
Wood Speedometer Co., 106 Sudbury St., Boston. 


Mass. 
OILS 
(See also Cylinder Oil.) 

Allerton Oil and Grease Co., 78 Broad St., 

York City. 
Borne-Scrymser Co., 135 Front St., New York 

City. “Colonial.’ 
Columbia Lubricants Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y. City 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons, 313 ‘West St., New York City. 
Harris, A. W., Oil Co., 3265. Water St., Providence, 





New 


R. L. 
Hawes, Geo. Ay ry 
Kellogg, E 
Rubay, "ng ‘igo W 
Speare’s, The A 

Boston, Mass. 
Vacuum Oil Co., 29 Broadway, New York City. 
White & Begiey Co., Worcester, Mass. ‘‘Oilzum.’ 
bhi 3 oO 180 Freylinghuysen Ave., Newark, 


Pine St.. New York Cit 

0., 24 244 South St., N. ¥ City 
W. 38th +» New York City. 

den, ‘Sons Co., 369 Atlantic Ave., 


POLISHES (METAL) 


Armstrong & Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. (“Monarch.”) 

Cole, G. W., Co., (143 Broadway, New York City. 
(‘R. K.” and ‘*3 in 1.”") 

——_ Lubricants Co., of N. Y., 78 Broad St., 

New York City. 

Edmonds, J., Wesley & Son, 216 Franklin St., New 
York City. (Electric.) 

National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co.. 3053-59 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Newbern, The, S. C. Co., 505 Quarry St., Phila., Pa. 

New Jersey Paint Works Jersey City, a Be 

Raimes & Co., so Ferry St, New York City. 


PUMPS (AUTOMOBILE TIRE) 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 53 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Cleveland Faucet Co. leveland, Ohio. 
Gleason-Peters Air Pump W. Houston 


New York City. 
t St., Hartford Conn. 
& C. Indicator Co., Bridge 


Lester Co., 20 
port, Conn. 

| Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York City. 
Skinner & Cepnes. 4133 Indiana Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Spacke, F. Machine Cc.. indianapolis, nd, 
Tiley Pratt Co. Essex, Conn. 
Ultra Pump and Power Co., Auburn 
Wray — & Register Co., 191 Mill es. 


ter, N 
RAIN APRONS 


ow John W. & Co., 112-114 Duane St., N.Y. City 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Indianapolis Dash Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nathan gy Mfg. Co., 88-90 Reade St., 
York City. (Rain and dust aprons. 

Perfection, The Storm Shield Co., S.- 
Clyde, Ohio. 

Springfield Auto. Top and Se Co., 102-106 
Dwight St., S 


Co., 20 


New 


ain St., 


comets 


Manhattan Automobile School, 315-21 W. 96th St., 
New York City. 
iw York School of Automobile Engineers, 
. 56th St., New York City. 


SECOND-HAND AUTOMOBILES 
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50 H. P. MODEL R Guphem Cycle Co., 601-605 Madison St., Chicago 


With $350 worth of extras. Car run 
less than 100 miles and not a scratch 
onit. Owner going to Pacific Coast. 


ADDRESS 
I. V. F., care of Automobile Magazine 
136 Liberty Street, New York 


1s Indianapolis Bolster Spring Co., gy | 
lia- rryto Y. 
wer Kilgore Auto. Air Cushion Co., 46 bike Ave., 


re. = wae Co., The, - W. Fayette St., 


meé 
bilit 
a 


Sane Auto. Exchange Inc., 513-15 7th Ave 
New York City. 

Inter-State Auto. Touring Co., 5 E. 42d St., New 
York y 

Manhattan Storage Co., 42-44 Cortlandt St., 
York City. 

Meoueeuers’ Motor Car Co., 54-56 W. 43d St. 
York Cit 

Times Square Auto Co., 164 W. 46th St. N. Y. City 


SHOCK ABSORBERS AND AUXILIARY 
SPRINGS 


Baldwin Chain and mad Co., _pest. B. 31 Herman 
St., Worcester, 

Diezemann Shock Absorber ow ‘522 Hudson 5t., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Gabriel Horn Mfg. Co., 970-972 Hamilton St 
Cleveland, . “Foster. 

Godshalk, & Co., ore | and Hamilton Sts 
Piiedclphie” Pa. 

Graham Co., The, 84 Weusiess & St., Boston, Mass 

Hartford Suspension Co., y St. -» N.Y. Ci ty 

“Victor.” 


Kelsey Suspension Co., Ta wn, 


Balti- 
Co. The, 4524-456 


epee er Se 





In answering advertisements please mention THe AvToMoBILE MAGAZINE. 
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NEW BRANCH, MANHATTAN STORAGE CO., 
BROADWAY AND 49TH ST., NEW YORK 








BROADWAY'S LATEST NOVELTY 


OUR NEW STORE, goth ST.& BROADWAY 





MAJESTIC TIRES 


SIZE CASINGS TUBES SIZE CASINGS TUBES 
28 x3 19 95 4.06 net 32 x4 34 05 7.95 net 
30 x3 21 35 4.34 net | 34x 4 36 22 8.40 net 
30x 3% 27 71 6.16 net 34x4% 44 62 9.92 net 

ALL SIZES IN STOCK FULLY GUARANTEED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 
TUTTLE! 2 oo (MERKEL 


Columbias, other makes 
MOTOR BOATS MOTOR CYCLES 


Motors and Supplies B I » Y C i K S Indians, Marsh, etc. 
MANHATTAN STORAGE CO. shoapairesinst, NEW YORK 


In 
















answering advertisements please mention THe AvromostLe MAGaziIne. 
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SPARK COILS 
Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., Meriden, 


Goodson Hootie Tgpition | Co., 94 Point St., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Hardy, R.E. Co., 225 Ww. Br Broadway, New York City. 

Heinze Electric Co., Lowell, ‘ 

McKibbon Mfg. Co., S.WNorwalk, Conn. 

Mosler, A. R. & Co., 1679 Broadway, — York City. 


National Carbon Co. Highlan 
ve., Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘*National.” 
Netioaal Coil Co., 115-117 Michigan Ave., Lansing, 
ic 
Never-Miss Spark Plug Co., Lansing, Mich. 
New York Coil Co., af Pearl St., New York City. 
Noxon, C. P., .~ Water St., Syracuse, N. 
Ohio Electric’ rorks. 4, 76-98 Eile Ellen St., Cleveland, O. 
Pittsfield Spark Co tsfield, Mass 
Roche, Wm., Dry Battery Co., s2-saaPark, Place, 
New York City. 
Rogers, Geo. D., Automobile Parts. Mfg. Co., 56 
insman St., Grvaiend. Ohio. 
Bubes, Leon, 140 W. St., N. Y. City. coste.) 
Scouse — Mie. o., Champlain and Beaubien 
Seidics- Miner  pleccric Co., 207-211 Jefferson Ave., 
gus he ~ B New York Ci 
ui uto-Supply Co., 1534 B’ way, New York City. 
wae C. F., 23 Vandewater St. ° 
illiams, E. Q., 535 S. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SPARK PLUGS 
oe, G., Room 312, 36 La Salle St., Chi- 
Hardy, R. E. Co., 225 W. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Hate er Auto-Parts ., The, 138 Viaduct, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Herz & Co., 389 Elm -<" P. Y. City. Boe “Herz.” 
Induction 1 Co., The, 9-10-11 Blidg., 
Milwoukes’’ Wis. 
Kokomo Electric £0. The, Kokomo, Ind. 
Lipman, Carl E. "Beloit, Wis. “Billy Hell.” 
—s & Eastman &., 595 Harrison Ave., Boston, 


Mayo Damper Ca. 355 Veins St., Pottstown, Pa. 
= . 80th St., New York City. 
“National ay mye 2 6 Broadway, New 
ork City, Factory Sal iy 
101 Reade New York City. 
., 1679 Broadway, New York 
City. it Fire.” 


Never Miss park Plug Co., Lansing, Mich. ‘*Never 


Oakes & Dow Co., Te, 40 Sudbury St., Boston, 

Mass. ‘Comet’? and Sootless. 
Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, Mass 
Pittsfield k + -» Pittsfield, Mass. “Jewel.” 
Pope Mfg. og 


ord, 
Post & Lester Co 7-9 20 Sargeant St., Hartford, 
ms — YY. Auto-Supply Co., 140 Washington St., New 


Richards, a. . 1§ Murray St., New York City. 
— Engineering Co., 36 Pearl St., Hartford, 

Roche, “Wm., Dry Battery Co., 52-54 Park Place, 
New York ‘City. 

Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York City. 

Seidler-Miner Electric Co., 207-211 Jefferson Ave.. 

Sauted A; uto-Suppl “*% ~" B 47 
u uw -» 1534 B’wa ty. 

Splitdorf, C. F., 23 ay St., New ¥ York City 


SPEED INDICATORS 


chmbied Mass. — 


W 32d St., New York City. 
Co. A and Cycle di ) 
. Kim " peedometer), 177 
‘B’ way, New York City. " 
a es Recorder Co., 247 Pearl St., Cam- 
Motor Car Specialty Co., 143 E. State St., Trenton, 
-' +7 (Combination speed meter, odometer and 
c 
hte. Co., Park Square Motor Mart, Boston, 
Mass. Combing’ speedometers and odometers. } 
Rubay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York City. 
Smith, R. H. Mfg. Co., _ Mass. (Also 
speedometer and odometer, com . 
Veeder Mfg., Co. 
ford, Conn. ter. 
Warner Instrument Co. (Auto-Meter), Beloit, Wis. 


TIRES (AUTOMOBILE) 


Ajax Standard Rubber Co., 420-430 E. 106th St., 
ne Be LL, X23 
Ameri ire Co. 911 Monadnock Building, 
Chicage ‘0, ine (Wood 
Bailey, ay Co., 22 Boyleten, 8t St., Boston, Mass. 
(Li Bailey 
Broadwa: Rubber Tire Co., we W. 47th St., 
New oak City. 
. Will H., Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rubber Tire Co., £2. Wall St., New 
wy 
owe Co,.43 , St., New 





] » Akron, Ohio. 
Electric Rubber Mfg. Co., ,<« *— N. J. 
Firestone T 


ire and Rubber Co., 


ron, 
“Firestone. 
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Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. “Fisk” 
“‘Mechanicall y Fast ened.” 

G. & J. Tire Co, Indianapolis, Ind. “G. & J.” 
Gaulois Tire y= .. 1739 Broadway, New York City. 
“Gaulois”’ (Imported). 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, a 

ear Tire gad Rab Rubber Co. ° ae Shio. 

New York. 


Tire Co., 232 Ww. som St. 
t., New York City. 


Leather Tire Co., 88 Gold 
& S. Armored Tire oa “pitts a 


Hartford a Works Co., Hartf . Conn 
Hartford.” “Dunlop,” “Turner. 
Ideal Auto Tire Co., 1150 Fourteenth Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. “Ideal.” 


inge Rubber Co., 16 Warren St., New York City. 
n 


International Auto and Vehicle Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. Y. “International 


Krotz M 


d. 
(Cushion.) 
May & 


‘Ebote St., Detroit, Mich. 
Mesinger, H. Mfg. 1801 First Ave., New 
York City. (Leather.) 
ichelin Products nah Co pt +31, and 33 W. 31st 
St., New York City , nee .) 
Mitchell Punctureless Pneumatic Tire Co., 324 
Essex St., Swampscott, Mass. 
— & Wright, 331-339 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


Motz Citpohes Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Palmer, H. A $4 Pay St., Akron, Ohio. (Mechan- 
ically fastene 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
a, W. C., 321 Broad $t., Harrisburg, Pa. 
blic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Re ay, Leon, 140 W. 38th St., New York Cit 
Rubber Tire Co., 121s Arch St., Philadelp iia. 
“Lattina”’ (Cellular.) 
St. = Rubber Tire Co., 116 Broad St., New York 
(Cushioned.) 
Salisbury Tire “La Owosso, Mich. 
Samson Tire Co. 334 St., New York City. 
Single Tube Auto and Bic ire Co., 253 Broadway. 
ew York City. (Licensors under Tillinghast 
Patents.) 
Swinehart Clincher Tire and Rubber Co., Akron,O. 
Tepaeat fete Tire Co., 131 W. Main St., Spring- 


Co., 
ells, II 


The , Tire Co., 623 St. James Bldg. 
New York City. Geet. ) 

Traction Tread Tire Co., 1655 B’way, N 4 % City. 

Voorhees Rubber Co., 303 s4th St., Y. City. 

Western Rawhide Belting Co., 7th at “National 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ather. 


TIRE ADJUSTERS 
a a Mann Co., 520 Central Bldg., Rochester. 


TIRE BRACKETS 
Gilbert Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 


TIRE PROTECTORS 

Empire Rubber Mfg. Co., The, P. O. Box 34, 
Trenton, N. 

Gilbert Mfg. Co., (Tire bands 
and sleeves.) 

Harmon Mig. & Distributing Co., 289 N. Carpenter 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Leather Tire Goods Co., The, Newton Upper Falls. 
Mass. ‘“‘Woodworth.” 

L 2 a BE Co., 


‘New Haven, Conn. 


274 Broad St., Lynn, Mass. 
o., Akron, i 


. io. 
Manning ®Mig. Co., Whitney Bldg., Springfield, 
Pneumatic Tire Protector Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 


TIRE PRESSURE INDICATORS 
Lock Switch Mfg. Co., 20 Broad St., New York City. 


TIRE REPAIR KITS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Cogtincasel Caoutchouc Co. » 43 Warren St., 


York C _ 
Diamond Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Goodrich, B. F., Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Hartford Rubber Works Co., Hartford. Conn. 
International Automobile and Vehicle Tire Co., 
Milltown, N. J. 
National Cement and Rubber Mfg. Co., 3053-3059 
Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio 
Tingley, Chas. O., & Co., heey. N. J. 
TOPS (AUTOMOBILE) 
Amsomoul Cover and Top Mfg. Co., 148 W. 56th 
City. 
Auto Top and Specialty Co., Broadway and 63d 
St., New York ie 
Brock Carriage and agon Co., The, 417-21 Cass 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Detroit Carriage Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duane, W. J., & Co., 1771 Broadway, New York 
City. (Canopy.) 
a & ny = 602 W. sad St., N. yr’ City. 
orton, pao, & .. 26 South St., N. oir. 
Quin pag le! & Co., 1534 Broadway. N. » * “y- 
Co. uss Bae acomb St. etroit, Mic 
Russell, H. Mass. 
Sprague Urabeeite Co., adh. Conn. (“Sprague”) 
Springfield Auto Top sat Upholst 


ering Co., 102-6 
D t St., Mass. 
Sppingteld Metal ody Co., Brightwood, Spring- 


VEHICLE WASHERS 
ee ae The H., Mfg. Co., 68 Dey St., New 
York Ci (Overhead. 


=v iy The, Hartford, Conn. (Re- 
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A B C of ELECTRICITY. Wm. H. 
Meadowcroft. The best known element- 
ary treatise on this inteserting subject. 
Written in language that is easily under- 
stood. Fully illustrated ........... 50c. 


AUTOMOBILE POCKETBOOK. E. 
W. Roberts. There are many books 
that give information and instruction con- 
cerning automobiles, but the pocketbook 
prepared by Mr. Roberts is the gem of 
purest ray serene. It ought to be the 
bosom friend of every automobilist. It 
not only describes in clear language the 
construction of automobiles and their 
accessories, but tells how many difficulties 
to be met with in operating can be over- 
CE 5 boc kcccaniecéinkeguecncas $1.50 


CATECHISM OF ELECTRICITY. N. 
Hawkins. This contains enough ques- 
tions and answers to give any mechanic 
a pretty general knowledge of electricity 
as applied to modern uses. Its 550 pages 
and 300 illustrations are full of infor- 


mation for the mechanic.......... $2.00 
ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED. T 
O'Conner Sloane. This makes plain 


many of the perplexing problems of elec- 
tricity by simplifying them and clearing 
away some of the fog which some like 
to throw around a new subject. By 
clearing this away the problems become 
CS GIR, iin 6 ono 5 04 9-4 00405 $1.00 


ELECTRICIAN’S HANDY BOOK. T. 
O’Conner Sloane. A comprehensive work 
on practical electric engineering that can 
be readily understood by the non-tech- 
nical man and at the same time the 
educated engineer will receive great bene- 
fit from it. Pocketbook style. Leather 
eee ee $3.50 


ELECTRIC WIRING. By Cecil P. 
Poole. Containing numerous elementary 
tables and formula. Illustrated with 
Gingrams. Lester ......200000% $1.00 


‘ 


GAS ENGINE CONSTRUCTION. Hen- 
ry V. A. Parsell and Arthur J. Weed. 
Clearly and simply describes the prin- 
ciples of operation of gas engines. Illus- 
NE Shee Fhe dicec sicsssanenstun $2.50 


GAS ENGINE TROUBLES AND REME- 
DIES. By Albert Stritmatter. Deals 
with gasoline feed supply. Starting fuel 
consumption, ignition timing. Illustrates 
troubles, lubrication, and explains the 
condition of the engine as indicated by 
its noises. It is not a guide in engine 
designs; it enables the gas engine operator 
to help himself and to learn the ‘“‘why”’ 
OE Miva edn cvens0enndocwehurd $1.00 


GAS ENGINES AND PRODUCER-GAS 
PLANTS. R. E. Mathot. A guide for 
the gas engine designer, user and en- 
gineer in the construction. selection, pur- 
chase and operating of gas engines. 
ETE ey eee ee $2.50 


GAS, GASOLINE AND OIL VAPOR 
ENGINES. Gardner D. Hiscox. The 
latest book on this interesting and im- 
portant subject. Has chapters on the 
horseless carriage as well as on the leading 
MOE GE GRAINGER. ooo sc isiasecscn $2.50 


HORSELESS VEHICLES, AUTOMO- 
BILES AND MOTORCYCLES. Gardner 
D. Hiscox. Treats on the construction 
and management of all kinds of auto- 
mobiles. Illustrated. ........... $3.00 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
ELECTRICIAN. T. O'Conner Sloane. 
A plainly written book for those who 
aspire to the electrical field. The author 
is a practical man and gives much good 
SG ice in cc cinceaveiaeweihaed $1.00 


SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. Ho- 
mans. A most comprehensive book on 
the theory, construction, operation, care 
and management of all forms of motor 


cars. Has upwards of 600 pages 6 1-2 
x 8 1-2 inches, most profusely illustrated 
by first-class engravings. Describes the 
construction and operation of cars driven 
by steam, gasoline or electricity. Best 
book of its kind in print......... -.00 


SPANGENBERG’S STEAM AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. By Messrs. 
E. Spangenberg, A. Uhl and E. W. Pratt 
1904. A reference work for engineers, 
electricians, firemen, linemen, wiremen 
steamfitters. Treats of stationary and 
locomotive engineering, electricity, com- 
pressed air, mechanical refrigeration, gas 
and gasoline engines, hydraulic elevators, 
repair work, etc. 672 pages, partly in 
question and answer form........ $3.50 


THE GAS AND OIL ENGINE Dou- 
gald Clark. Treats of thermodynamics 
combustion and explosion, different types 
of engines in practice, mechanical details 
and production of gas. Scientific but 
not mathematical, except in the chapters 
on thermodynamics. 558 5 1-4 x 8-inch 
pages; 228 illustrations.......... $4.00 


THE GAS ENGINE HANDBOOK. By 
E. W. Roberts. A small pocketbook of 
220 pages giving just the information 
about theory, running and design that 
a practical man wants. Gives details of 
gas engines’ troubles. their cause and cure 
Illustrated. Flexible leather..... $1.50 


THE PRACTICAL GAS ENGINEER 
By E. W. Longanecker 
practical gas and engine knowledge. 
Covers errors to be avoided in construc- 
tion. Tells how to erect, operate and 
care for gas and gasoline engines. In- 
tended for the gas and gasoline engine 
owner, engineer or person wanting prac- 
tical information on this style of motor. 
Good index to find subjects. Third 
Es vcweesw cad wthe se cae $1.00 
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Los Angeles, Cal., July 3, 1906 


To Dolson Automobile Co. 
Charlotte, Mich. 


Winner of cup in endurance run to Riverside 
and return. One hundred and one cars started. 
Won over such cars as Franklin, Edmore, 
Stoddard, Dayton, Maxwell, Stevens, Duryea, 
Rambler, Pope, Hartford, Queen, Winton, St. 
Louis, Ford six cylinder. Get busy and deliver 
cars. Could have sold six “C’’s yesterday if 
had demonstrator. 


J. F. MCNAUGHTON 





CONTINENTAL 


are their own best argument. The world’s records they hold for speed and grinding 
TIRES endurance are, of course, pleasing proofs of the users’ claim that they are ‘‘THE 
WORLD'S BEST.” 

An examination of a cross section of a CONTINENTAL tire serves as the most convincing tire 
argument. It shows the foundation of finest Egyptian cotton fibre, hardened and frictioned; the 
“carcass’”’ of 84% pure rubber; the tough yet resilient outer ‘‘shoe,” 
“strong lungs’’—the powerful inner tube. 





not forgetting the famous 
HAVE ONE OF OUR SALESMEN SHOW YOU THESE VITAL POINTS 


THE CONTINENTAL CAOUTCHOUC CO. 


W. TISCHBEIN, President EMIL GROSSMAN, General Manager 
43 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
FACTORY, HANOVER, GERMANY 
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sas Tips 
Fit 

Metz Oil 
Lamps 
Only 





IETZ LAMPS have a larger sale 
1) in France than any French make. 
The best “‘ foreign”’ lamp is the 
DIETZ, and, by the same proof, 
the best American lamp is the 
DIETZ. Perfect in manufacture 
and in the design, which gives 


the brightest unflickering flame 
and the most efficient reflecting sur- 


lai A tail . 
Dainty lamp faces, — 35 candle power to others’ 28. 
Tail that Usi : ° 
goes sing gas, they will project more 
Lamp onger light than any other gas lamp, except- 
$6.50 tolite ing only lens-mirror searchlights. This 


cause —_ exclusive feature is alone sufficient in 
arrest, practical advantage to determine your 


for you 


cannot Choice. Specify DIETZ Equipment, 











watch : . “y 

it. or order direct, enclosing check, and wi 

The we will see that you are supplied. — i PEERLESS WS 

fine 2 
would : es 

oe KR. E. DIETZ COMPANY Peerless W. $8.00 Each 
depend- 61 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK MANY OTHER MODELS 
DIETZ ESTABLISHED 1540 These oi] lamps instantly changed to gas 











(from separate generator) without removing 
The Largest Manufacturers of Lanterns the oil, by our Acetylene Burner which fits 
in the World Dietz Auto Lamps only. 




















@ The Diezemann is the only shock absorber 
made embodying the necessary Self-lubricating 
feature. As lubrication is essential to any fric- 
tional device, the Diezemann is therefore the 
only practical absorber in use to-day. This 
appliance will outwear any automobile. It is 
so constructed that it isa part of your car— 
not an accessory. 


@ The Diezemann Shock Absorber has been selected in 
preference to other absorbers by several hospitals in New 
York, Philadelphia and other cities for use in the am- 
bulance service. It has proven to be the most satisfac- 
tory device for relieving the shock of a fast-travelling 
car over roughest roads. 


DIEZEMANN SHOCK ABSORBER, 1° 7°90" SKOBOKEN, N. J. 
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| | Why is the Royal Tourist famous? Ask an owner 
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MODEL G $3500.00 


ROYAL 
THE ROYAL MOTOR CAR CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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C. A. Duerr & Co., New York. Motor Shop, Philadelphia. 
G. J. Dunham, Boston. Reyburn Motor Car Co., St. Louis. 
The McDuffee Automobile Co., Chicago. Standard Automobile Co., Pittsburg. 
Automobile & Supply Co., Lim., Toronto. Amos-Pierce Auto Co., Syracuse. 
G. W. Caplin, Minneapolis. Schoeffel Co., Rochester. 





Royal Motor Car Agency, San Francisco. 








